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T'yndale’s translation of the New Testament was an im- 
actor in the development of religious liberty, since it 
Scriptures available to the common people. 


(1484-1536), scholar and reformer, was educated at 
nd Cambridge. His views and preaching antagonized 
y and he was forced to flee to Antwerp with other 


e his determination to translate the Bible into the 
r of the English people, he said to one of his opponents, 
spare my life, ere many years I will cause a boy that 
he plough shall know more of the Scripture than 
.” After many setbacks, and under great handicaps, 
succeeded in getting an edition of the New Testament 
2 printed in 1526. Copies were smuggled into England 
e translation was welcomed by the people although 
d by church authorities who bought copies and pub- 
ned them. 


of his writings in opposition to certain church doc- 
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yndale was tried for heresy in 1535. After sixteen 
mprisonment, he was put to death. 


ne reign of Henry VIII, a royal order decreed that in 
rch “one whole Bible of the largest volume in Eng- 
»uld be placed where the people could easily read it. 
e generally used consisted chiefly of Tyndale’s trans- 

lis work formed the basis of many later translations, 
the King James version in 1611. 
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Religion: Source 
of Human 


Freedom 


By Ellis Arnall 


Former Governor of Georgia 


LEARNING FOR LIFE COURSE BACKGROUND 


Wirxour freedom, mankind will perish. 
Without religion, freedom will be destroyed. 
The very concept of freedom derives from re- 
ligion, which always has emphasized the right 
of the individual to choose and the responsibility 
of the individual for his free choice. 

The Bible is a remarkable account of man’s 
great search for liberty for himself and for 
understanding of God, and of the ultimate dis- 
covery that the two are inseperable, that only 
truth can set man free, and that only his birth- 
right as a son of God entitles him to freedom. 

Today there are many pessimists who feel 
certain that the skies are falling and that 
earth’s foundations are about to flee. These as- 
sume either that mankind’s freedom entails no 
responsibility, or they seek to escape the respon- 
sibility by rejecting the freedom. 

From those days when Abraham journeyed 
in search of new pastures and became Abraham 
and a worshiper of the Most High, the account 
of human events in the Bible is a story of men 
seeking to be free to know God. The story does 
not end with one generation or one people; 
sometimes the search involved a midnight flight 
and the crossing of perilous seas; sometimes it 
required the boldness of a Jeremiah, stand- 
ing unafraid to proclaim liberty before the 
cowardly king; sometimes it demanded that a 
Job assert his dignity before those who came 
with consolations; eventually it led to a trial 





before a Roman governor and the lonely path- 
way to Golgotha and victory. 

Religion insists upon the dignity of man. If 
each person respects the dignity of every other 
man, the problems of the world can be solved 
with ease. There would be no fear of hunger, 
of war, of conquest and exploitation. 

To deny the brotherhood of man is to reject 
the fatherhood of God. The whole heresy of 
those who preach the doctrine of the superman 
lies in their rejection of both man and God. 
They reject their responsibility for their fel- 
lows, and, inevitably, take the additional step 
of rejecting their responsibility for their own 
conduct. 

It is quite possible that the love of God will 
not banish hunger, and that freedom will not 
cause crops to grow; but it is certain that men 
are not full fed who cannot eat in peace, and 
that those not free of fear will not plant the 
seed in the earth from which the crops may 
spring. At the core, the entire problem of 
man’s social establishment, his economics, and 
his security is religious. It is impossible for 
him to solve his secondary problems until the 
primary one of his relationship with God and 
his brothers has been solved, spiritually and 
emotionally. 

It is almost impossible to have faith in God 
without at the same time having faith in other 
men. One faith inspires the other. Those who 
are afraid of the touch of others of their kind 
are simply those who have not been touched 











by God, who have chosen to reject him, an 
in that rejection, have rejected the world th: 
he fashioned with immeasurable love and four 
good. 

Individuals can seek escape from responsibi 
ity, as Jonah did, but it will follow the: 
wherever they go, and they will find it useles 
to hide on shipboard or to cast themselves int 
the waters. Individuals can deny responsibilit; 
as Peter denied acquaintanceship with tl 


The Righteousne: 


By Rober 


Associate Professor of Systematic The: 
LEARNING FOR LIFE COURSE BACKGROUND 


A RECENT editorial in Life (November 1 
1947) characterized the average Methodist a 
a ““yea-sayer” whose favorite word is “vitality. 
Not particularly long on theological reflectior 
the Methodist is described as a believer in “th 
essential goodness of every human heart.” H 
regards evil as objective and as “visible as : 
saloon.” He believes that evil will succumb t 
frontal assault, and he makes his assaults tire 
lessly. 

While it is true that John Wesley and th 
early Methodists regarded sound doctrine a 
the presupposition of the Revival, it is tru 
that Wesley expressed himself frequently a 
not regarding doctrinal opinions as condition 
of admission to the societies. The fact is, how 
ever, that he could and did assume a fair amoun 
of agreement on the main points of the Chris 
tian faith including such themes as the incarna 
tion and original sin. 

How, therefore, American Methodism be 
came the muscular kind of Christianity whic! 
it has been described as being by the Life edi 
torial is a long and complex story involving 
reference both to certain theological emphase: 
and to the character of the frontier society int 
which it was carried. But one point is wort} 
making: Methodism has shared with othe 
branches of American Protestantism a certait 
naivete in its understanding of the genius o! 
the Christian ethic and the ground of Christia1 
action. 

Wesley’s understanding was more firm and 
clear. Whereas he once worked at “holiness’ 
as a task laid upon him, he at length found that 
holiness was not a prize won, but a gift given 
It was the consequent of faith or love to God 
It was the blossom and fruit of a converted 
heart. The Kingdom was not something to be 
achieved by man’s unaided good intentions. 


Prisoner who stood before Annas, but there 
shall yet stand before him One to say: “Feed 
my sheep.” And tyrants may think that they 
have crushed liberty, but always there will come 
to some man the word of the Lord; “Ye have 
not hearkened unto me, to proclaim liberty, 
every one to his brother, and every man to his 
neighbor: behold, I proclaim unto you a liberty, 
saith the Lord, to the sword, to the pestilence, 
and to the famine.” (Jeremiah 34:17.) 


Which Is of Faith 


E. Cushman 


gy, The Divinity School, Duke University 


Man’s intentions, apart from regenerating 
faith, were clearly not good. The “grand 
principle” of the revival, said Wesley in 1770, 
was that “there is no power, by nature, and no 
merit, in man... there is no power in man, 
till it is given him from above, to do one good 
work, to speak one good word, or to form one 
good desire.’”’ This is certainly not identical 
with the alleged conviction of modern Meth- 
odists as to “the essential goodness of every 
human heart.” The fact is, this item came from 
too ready accommodation to the secular climate 
of opinion rather than from Methodism’s au- 
thentic theological ancestry—possibly because 
Methodists have been “vital” rather than 
thoughtful. 

We have been, therefore, up and doing. A 
generation has been taught that God “has no 
hands but our hands to do his work today.” 
Preaching and teaching has been exhortation 
to discipleship without prescribing the necessity 
of “dying with Christ” and “rising with him 
to newness of life.”” Folk have been drilled in 
the idea that they are “builders of the kingdom 
of God,” even when they have no sense of be- 
longing to it and therefore no zest for so high 
a calling. So we have forced upon young and 
old the attire of sainthood instead of looking 
to God for the making of saints. We have known 
only works, and little of grace. We have been 
so occupied with building God’s kingdom with- 
out that we have neglected to see whether it 
was secured within. We have objectified evil 
and ignored the corruption of the human heart. 

Nothing would help Methodism so much today 
as to steep itself in the writings of John Wesley 
and then plow on back through Augustine to 
Paul and the Gospels. Not just the Sermon on 
the Mount, but the obvious teaching of the Lord 
that total confidence and love to God is the in- 





1Sermons on Several Occasions by the Rev. John Wesley, Vol. 1, 
p. 477; 1847; Lane and Tippett, N. Y 
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dispensable condition of love to neighbor—that 
is, to “become as a little child,” or to be born 
again, as John interprets the meaning. 

The social concern of Jesus, the so-called 
ethical imperatives of the Kingdom, are beyond 
the power of human fulfillment apart from liv- 
ing fellowship with the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Man is impotent to perform them 
unless he has given his heart away to God. Out- 
side this context, they are sentimentalities. All 
of these commandments involve benevolence be- 
yond the limits of self-interest. According to 
the wisdom of the world, which is grounded on 
the rightness of self-concern first, actions which 
go beyond the limits of expediency are luxuries 
none but a fool can afford. True Christian 
benevolence always appears a sort of blissful 
stupidity in the eyes of the worldling and un- 
believer. And in Wesley’s view, and in that of 
classical Christianity, the standpoint of the 
worldling is regarding as the universal stand- 
point of every man who is outside the Kingdom 
of faith. That includes by actual fact every 
man except one, Jesus Christ the Mediator. 

The ethical imperatives of the Gospel are 
not appropriate, then, to those outside the 
standpoint of faith in God through Christ. Our 
muscular Christianity and our exhortations to 
discipleship are hollow because they fall upon 
unbelieving ears or distrustful hearts. They fall 
upon the ears of men in churches who have 
never been liberated from a gnawing anxiety 
for self by an emancipating love to God. 

We are men who live in an acquisitive society 
with the mentality of acquisitive individualism 
characterized by a desperate effort of men 
everywhere to acquire status in the world—in 
this world. The means of acquiring status are 
many. It may be by the acquirement of wealth, 
social or political power. It may be by achieving 
pre-eminence in the arts or the sciences, through 
reputation for learning or skill in medicine. 
The high offices of the church and the influence 
of the pulpit may be sought for the love of honor 
and the chief seats. In every case, criterion of 
success is not serving but being served. 

The ethic of the Kingdom is the fruit of an 
overarching confidence in God. It is the knowl- 
edge that I am a child of God. But the modern 
world has lost that assurance. Therefore it has 
become unambiguously an acquisitive society. 
We can challenge men to “kingdom loyalty” as 
we please. It is vacuous and empty to those 
whose only recourse, because of disbelief and 
distrust, is the pursuit of the claims of their 
own self-love and anxiety. Men are accustomed 
to labor for their own glory. Wesley’s words, 
“that the glory of God, and the different degrees 
of promoting it, are to be our sole consideration 
and direction in the choice of any course of 
life,” today sound quaint and curious. Men, in 
Virtue of their anxiety, prefer to labor for the 


grudging approval of their neighbors rather 
than for the Divine approval. So men write 
books and make discoveries to force the reluc- 
tant acknowledgment of their human peers. It 
is this acquisitive self-concern of man which 
infiltrates the motives and well-nigh over- 
whelms even those who, with aroused love to 
God, rise and protest against it. 

Short of the love of God which casts out fear, 
short of faith in God taking the place of anxiety, 
there is no solid foundation for Christian social 
concern for the neighbor. Commenting on the 
situation in Fredrica, June 3, 1736, Wesley 
wrote in his diary that he had “. . . abundant 
proof that there can be no true love of man, 
unless it be built on the love of God.” 

The biceps-flexing ethicism of much recent 
Protestant preaching and teaching not only is 
suspect by its surface enthusiasms, but founders 
upon the essential import of New Testament 
teaching that the ethic of the Gospel is an ethic 
of Faith and without that Faith it is dead 
beyond the power of the preacher’s exhortations 
to make alive. We had better preach faith until 
we have it. We had better get the Kingdom 
in us. We may then be able to convey the King- 
dom to the world, not we, but God in us. 


wo CGO CHD 


Christians and Non-Christians 

THERE are people (a great many of them) 
who are slowly ceasing to be Christians but 
who still call themselves by that name: some of 
them are clergymen. There are other people 
who are slowly becoming Christians though 
they do not yet call themselves so. There are 
people who do not accept the full Christian 
doctrine about Christ but who are so strongly 
attracted by Him that they are His in a much 
deeper sense than they themselves understand. 
There are people in other religions who are 
being led by God’s secret influence to concen- 
trate on those parts of their religion which are 
in agreement with Christianity, and who thus 
belong to Christ without knowing it. For ex- 
ample, a Buddhist of good will may be led to 
concentrate more and more on the Buddhist 
teaching about mercy and to leave in the back- 
ground (though he might still say he believed) 
the Buddhist teaching on certain other points. 
Many of the good pagans long before Christ’s 
birth may have been in this position. And al- 
ways, of course, there are a great many people 
who are just confused in mind and have a lot of 
inconsistent beliefs all jumbled up together. 
Consequently, it is not much use trying to make 
judgments about Christians and non-Christians 
in the mass.—From Beyond Personality, by 
C. S. Lewis; copyright, 1945 by The Macmillan 
Company, and used by permission. 
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by God, who have chosen to reject him, an 
in that rejection, have rejected the world th: 
he fashioned with immeasurable love and four 
good. 

Individuals can seek escape from responsibi 
ity, as Jonah did, but it will follow the 
wherever they go, and they will find it usele 
to hide on shipboard or to cast themselves int 
the waters. Individuals can deny responsibilit 
as Peter denied acquaintanceship with tl} 
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1947) characterized the average Methodist : 
a “‘yea-sayer” whose favorite word is “vitality 
Not particularly long on theological reflectio1 
the Methodist is described as a believer in “‘tl 
essential goodness of every human heart.” H 
regards evil as objective and as “visible as 
saloon.” He believes that evil will succumb t 
frontal assault, and he makes his assaults tir: 
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While it is true that John Wesley and tl 
early Methodists regarded sound doctrine a 
the presupposition of the Revival, it is tru 
that Wesley expressed himself frequently a 
not regarding doctrinal opinions as conditio1 
of admission to the societies. The fact is, hov 
ever, that he could and did assume a fair amour 
of agreement on the main points of the Chri: 
tian faith including such themes as the incarn: 
tion and original sin. 

How, therefore, American Methodism bi 
came the muscular kind of Christianity whic 
it has been described as being by the Life ed 
torial is a long and complex story involvin 
reference both to certain theological emphas« 
and to the character of the frontier society int 
which it was carried. But one point is wort 
making: Methodism has shared with othe 
branches of American Protestantism a certai 
naivete in its understanding of the genius < 
the Christian ethic and the ground of Christia 
action. 

Wesley’s understanding was more firm an 
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Prisoner who stood before Annas, but there 
shall yet stand before him One to say: “Feed 
my sheep.” And tyrants may think that they 
have crushed liberty, but always there will come 
to some man the word of the Lord; “Ye have 
not hearkened unto me, to proclaim liberty, 
every one to his brother, and every man to his 
neighbor: behold, I proclaim unto you a liberty, 
saith the Lord, to the sword, to the pestilence, 
and to the famine.” (Jeremiah 34:17.) 


Which Is of Faith 


E. Cushman 


zy, The Divinity School, Duke University 


Man’s intentions, apart from regenerating 
faith, were clearly not good. The “grand 
principle” of the revival, said Wesley in 1770, 
was that “there is no power, by nature, and no 
merit, in man... there is no power in man, 
till it is given him from above, to do one good 
work, to speak one good word, or to form one 
good desire.’”’ This is certainly not identical 
with the alleged conviction of modern Meth- 
odists as to “the essential goodness of every 
human heart.” The fact is, this item came from 
too ready accommodation to the secular climate 
of opinion rather than from Methodism’s au- 
thentic theological ancestry—possibly because 
Methodists have been “vital” rather than 
thoughtful. 

We have been, therefore, up and doing. A 
generation has been taught that God “has no 
hands but our hands to do his work today.” 
Preaching and teaching has been exhortation 
to discipleship without prescribing the necessity 
of “dying with Christ” and “rising with him 
to newness of life.” Folk have been drilled in 
the idea that they are “builders of the kingdom 
of God,” even when they have no sense of be- 
longing to it and therefore no zest for so high 
a calling. So we have forced upon young and 
old the attire of sainthood instead of looking 
to God for the making of saints. We have known 
only works, and little of grace. We have been 
so occupied with building God’s kingdom with- 
out that we have neglected to see whether it 
was secured within. We have objectified evil 
and ignored the corruption of the human heart. 

Nothing would help Methodism so much today 
as to steep itself in the writings of John Wesley 
and then plow on back through Augustine to 
Paul and the Gospels. Not just the Sermon on 
the Mount, but the obvious teaching of the Lord 
that total confidence and love to God is the in- 
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dispensable condition of love to neighbor—that 
is, to “become as a little child,” or to be born 
again, as John interprets the meaning. 

The social concern of Jesus, the so-called 
ethical imperatives of the Kingdom, are beyond 
the power of human fulfillment apart from liv- 
ing fellowship with the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Man is impotent to perform them 
unless he has given his heart away to God. Out- 
side this context, they are sentimentalities. All 
of these commandments involve benevolence be- 
yond the limits of self-interest. According to 
the wisdom of the world, which is grounded on 
the rightness of self-concern first, actions which 
go beyond the limits of expediency are luxuries 
none but a fool can afford. True Christian 
benevolence always appears a sort of blissful 
stupidity in the eyes of the worldling and un- 
believer. And in Wesley’s view, and in that of 
classical Christianity, the standpoint of the 
worldling is regarding as the universal stand- 
point of every man who is outside the Kingdom 
of faith. That includes by actual fact every 
man except one, Jesus Christ the Mediator. 

The ethical imperatives of the Gospel are 
not appropriate, then, to those outside the 
standpoint of faith in God through Christ. Our 
muscular Christianity and our exhortations to 
discipleship are hollow because they fall upon 
unbelieving ears or distrustful hearts. They fall 
upon the ears of men in churches who have 
never been liberated from a gnawing anxiety 
for self by an emancipating love to God. 

We are men who live in an acquisitive society 
with the mentality of acquisitive individualism 
characterized by a desperate effort of men 
everywhere to acquire status in the world—in 
this world. The means of acquiring status are 
many. It may be by the acquirement of wealth, 
social or political power. It may be by achieving 
pre-eminence in the arts or the sciences, through 
reputation for learning or skill in medicine. 
The high offices of the church and the influence 
of the pulpit may be sought for the love of honor 
and the chief seats. In every case, criterion of 
success is not serving but being served. 

The ethic of the Kingdom is the fruit of an 
overarching confidence in God. It is the knowl- 
edge that I am a child of God. But the modern 
world has lost that assurance. Therefore it has 
become unambiguously an acquisitive society. 
We can challenge men to “kingdom loyalty” as 
we please. It is vacuous and empty to those 
whose only recourse, because of disbelief and 
distrust, is the pursuit of the claims of their 
own self-love and anxiety. Men are accustomed 
to labor for their own glory. Wesley’s words, 
“that the glory of God, and the different degrees 
of promoting it, are to be our sole consideration 
and direction in the choice of any course of 
life,” today sound quaint and curious. Men, in 
Virtue of their anxiety, prefer to labor for the 


grudging approval of their neighbors rather 
than for the Divine approval. So men write 
books and make discoveries to force the reluc- 
tant acknowledgment of their human peers. It 
is this acquisitive self-concern of man which 
infiltrates the motives and well-nigh over- 
whelms even those who, with aroused love to 
God, rise and protest against it. 

Short of the love of God which casts out fear, 
short of faith in God taking the place of anxiety, 
there is no solid foundation for Christian social 
concern for the neighbor. Commenting on the 
situation in Fredrica, June 3, 1736, Wesley 
wrote in his diary that he had “. . . abundant 
proof that there can be no true love of man, 
unless it be built on the love of God.” 

The biceps-flexing ethicism of much recent 
Protestant preaching and teaching not only is 
suspect by its surface enthusiasms, but founders 
upon the essential import of New Testament 
teaching that the ethic of the Gospel is an ethic 
of Faith and without that Faith it is dead 
beyond the power of the preacher’s exhortations 
to make alive. We had better preach faith until 
we have it. We had better get the Kingdom 
in us. We may then be able to convey the King- 
dom to the world, not we, but God in us. 
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Christians and Non-Christians 


THERE are people (a great many of them) 
who are slowly ceasing to be Christians but 
who still call themselves by that name: some of 
them are clergymen. There are other people 
who are slowly becoming Christians though 
they do not yet call themselves so. There are 
people who do not accept the full Christian 
doctrine about Christ but who are so strongly 
attracted by Him that they are His in a much 
deeper sense than they themselves understand. 
There are people in other religions who are 
being led by God’s secret influence to concen- 
trate on those parts of their religion which are 
in agreement with Christianity, and who thus 
belong to Christ without knowing it. For ex- 
ample, a Buddhist of good will may be led to 
concentrate more and more on the Buddhist 
teaching about mercy and to leave in the back- 
ground (though he might still say he believed) 
the Buddhist teaching on certain other points. 
Many of the good pagans long before Christ’s 
birth may have been in this position. And al- 
ways, of course, there are a great many people 
who are just confused in mind and have a lot of 
inconsistent beliefs all jumbled up together. 
Consequently, it is not much use trying to make 
judgments about Christians and non-Christians 
in the mass.—From Beyond Personality, by 
C. S. Lewis; copyright, 1945 by The Macmillan 
Company, and used by permission. 
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The Justice of God 


A Learning for Life Course Background Article 


By Harris Franklin Rall 


Professor Emeritus of Systematic Theology, Garrett Biblical Institute 





This introductory article presents the just 
of God as basic to “Essential Human Right 
Dr. Rall was the writer of “We Must Tea 
Theology” in ADULT TEACHER, October, 19 


To MANY PEOPLE justice seems a ha 
term to apply to God. “Our God,” they say, 

a God of love, not of justice. Justice is the ( 
Testament word for God; the New Testam¢ 
word is love.”” To them justice suggests the p 
ture of a ruler on a throne, giving laws to m¢ 
passing judgment on their lives, and distrib 
ing rewards and punishments. They think 
Christ as halting the action of God’s justice 
the deed of his mercy. A modern poet ! 
voiced this idea by letting God say: 


My son knew exactly what to do 
In order to tie the arms of my justice and 
untie the arms of my mercy.’ 


Let us go back first to the Old Testame 
The Old Testament is part of the Christi 
Bible: it was, indeed, the only Bible of 1 
first Christians. ‘The Gospel completes w! 
is highest in the Old Testament and corre 
what is defective, but the New Testament fa 
rests back upon that of the Old. 

Justice is one of the Old Testament id: 
which has a lasting meaning for us. It is m 
than a legal term, having to do with rewa1 
and punishments. It refers first of all to ' 
character of God. God is not like the kings 
earth, who are often selfish, arbitrary, despot 
He is righteous, just, faithful, dependal 
Therefore, men can trust and not be afraid 

But God’s justice meant for the prophets 1 
only his character; it had reference to his p 
pose and work in the world. Justice was Go 
goodness in action. They believed that God | 
a goal for his people, a purpose that he v 
working out in the world. He was no m 
spectator, looking down on a world filled w 
wrong and suffering, nor yet a mere judge ¢ 
ing here a punishment, there a reward. | 
goal was an order of truth and right and pe 
here on earth. That was why he summo1 
man to “cease to do evil; learn to do well; s: 





From God Speaks: Religious Poetry by Charles Peguy, translate 
Julian Green; 1945; Pantheon Books Inc. Used by permission. 


justice, relieve the oppressed, judge the father- 
less, plead for the widow.” Religion meant “to 
do justly, and to love kindness, and to walk 
humbly with thy God.” Justice was not a hard 
word when they thought of God. Rather it was 
full of hope and promise. “TI will sing of loving- 
kindness and justice,” says the Psalmist. “Zion 
shall be redeemed with justice,” says Isaiah. 
And no higher word can be spoken about Je- 
hovah than to call him “a just God and a 
saviour.” 

How about the New Testament and our Chris- 
tian faith today? Is justice on <. lower plane and 
love on a higher? Does the one mean law and 
judgment and the other mercy and salvation? 
No, righteousness, justice, and judgment re- 
main in the New Testament, even where the 
words are not used; and they represent a part 
of the Gospel which we are coming better to 
understand and appreciate. 

Central in Jesus’ teaching was his declara- 
tion, “The Kingdom of God is at hand.” Here 
is the same great thought as in the Old Testa- 
ment: God has a great and good purpose for 
men. It is not simply to save this one and the 
other and bring them to heaven; it is to bring 
a new world, a new life here and now. 

The Kingdom of God means the rule of God. 
It means a new order of justice and truth and 
peace, of faith and love and fellowship. It means 
the overcoming of evil; it means that the God of 
justice has passed his judgment upon all that 
is false and selfish and cruel and oppressive. 
And he will destroy it. 

This idea of justice has come to have an ever 
larger place in the thinking of all who love 
their fellow men. It has been changing and 
enlarging our idea of democracy. There was 
a time when democracy meant simply freedom. 


There are still a good many who think that’ 


“the democratic way” means a society in which 
each of us is to have the free chance to do what 
he wills and make what he can with the least 
possible restriction. 

But, more and more, men realize that freedom 
is an empty word unless justice goes with it. 
And justice means more than the police keeping 
order while each of us tries to get what he can 
for himself, or through punishing those who 
break the rules. 
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What is involved here is more than political 
freedom and legal justice; it is social justice; 
the effort to create the highest good and bring 
that good to all. Justice like this has vision and 
purpose. It is moved by good will. It takes in 
all men, yes, and all nations. It calls for devo- 
tion, for service. It is an effort to make God’s 
rule effective in all the life of men and nations. 
It is Jesus’ message of the Kingdom of God, 
working slowly, indeed, but truly in our social 
life and thought. 

We are greatly concerned about peace today. 
We know that the new weapons will soon be 
in the hands of all the great powers and that 
in another world war no nation, however 
mighty, would be safe from destruction. There 
is only one way out: establish justice in our 
own land and in every land—God’s justice, a 
social justice which will bring to all men every- 
where freedom, security, a chance to work, 
food, shelter, and a fair share of other gifts. 

But some one will say: You are making jus- 
tice and love mean the same. No, they are not 
the same, but they belong together, and you 
cannot have one without the other. It is love 
which stirs men to seek justice for their fel- 
lows. It is justice—in the social order—which 
sets a goal for love, lists it from mere sentiment, 
and makes it a useful servant. So it is with God. 
The justice of God, for which righteousness is 
another word, is that true and right order 
which will mean a good life for all men. The 
love of God is what impels him to seek such 
an order for men. 

But is there not another side to justice? In 
our human society we recognize that what 
comes to men will depend upon what they are 
and what they do. On the one hand, we seek 
for social justice: we try to give a fair chance 
at life to all, including the aged, the infirm, and 
those who are too young to work. Yet at the 
Same time we have what we call distributive 
justice. We seek to reward in right manner the 
industrious and faithful and upright. And 
when men do wrong, when they injure their 
fellows, we punish them for their misdeeds or 
confine them so as to protect society. Is there 
not something like this in the justice of God? 

Yes, there is a moral order in this world just 
as truly as there is a natural order, and that 
moral order is of God. How utterly impossible 
life would be if there were no order in nature! 
We live and breathe, we plan and work, we 
sow and reap, we make machines and use them, 
because we have a dependable world, a world 
of order. This order means simply that what- 
ever happens has a cause, that certain condi- 
tions and actions bring certain results. And 
we have a dependable world like this because 
we have a dependable God, “with whom there 
1S no variation or shadow due to change.” 

The moral order of the world is even more 





we have because 
there is a God who is just and true and un- 
changing. In this world, too, there is a law 
of sowing and reaping—‘“Whatsoever a man 


important, and this, too, 


”? 


sows, that he will also reap.” That seems hard 
to us at times. We think that if God were good 
he would not make men suffer, even for their 
misdeeds. But what a tragic world it would be 
if good and evil fared alike! No, it is a part of 
the goodness of God as well as of his justice 
that evil deeds bring evil consequences. It does 
not always happen at once, but it is true in 
the long run and when we look at the whole. 
The men of violence perish by violence; the 
nation that brings on war will itself suffer in 
the end. The man who exploits or oppresses 
his fellows, who follows the rule of selfishness, 
may seem to enjoy prosperity and happiness. 
Actually, however, he is losing his life, losing 
all that is fine and high and good. 

Evil defeats itself. This is the order of God. 
In just the same way, he who chooses right and 
truth and love has on his side the power that 
rules this universe; for him all things work 
together for good. 

And there is the truth expressed by the 
biblical idea of judgment. We usually think of 
God’s judgment merely in connection with some 
final day of eternal reward and punishment. 
There is a solemn truth here. If sin brings its 
sure consequences, if sin is evil of our own 
choosing which becomes more and more the 
fixed pattern of our life, then everything points 
to a final judgment—not something arbitrary 
and external, but the final result of a life 
choice which we have made for ourselves. 

But where the Bible, especially the Old Testa- 
ment, speaks of the judgment of God it usually 
refers to a judgment which is going on in this 
life. God’s judgment is not simply a verdict 
passed upon our lives at the end; it is God’s 
condemnation of evil here and now, God’s con- 
tinuous opposition as he fights against all 
wrong. It is part of God’s purpose and action, 
seeking the good of men and therefore bringing 
the forces of truth and love and righteousness 
to overcome evil and establish the good. War, 
slavery, oppression, the greed of men who 
grasp at wealth and condemn their fellows to 
poverty, lust and lying, narrow prejudice, and 
pride of race, all these are under the judgment 
of God which condemns them and calls upon 
men to destroy them. 

Clearly this judgment of God goes with his 
justice and righteousness, and just as clearly 
it springs from his love. And the great spirits 
of history, the men who have fought evil be- 
cause they have loved their fellow men, these 
have been moved by the Spirit of God. 

The world today is a scene of violence and 
oppression and injustice. The hearts of men 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 32] 





















































Worship Can Liberate or Enslave 


By Woodrow 


Ir YOU know what a man desires most, | 
can tell whether he is a free man or a slave; 
his deepest love will determine his condit 
of freedom or servitude, regardless of the o 
ward circumstances of his existence. 

If a man’s first love is the gratification 
physical appetite, he will be the slave of a 
power that promises appeasement of appet 
whether it be alcohol, sex, or the vanities 
commercial entertainment. If a man’s first | 
is the amassing of money, then with h 
nothing save money will “talk.” He will firn 
believe in the “omnipotence of money,” and 
will be logical that he will have bad dreams a 
go into hysterics at the slightest hint that 
may lose some of his money. He is a slave 
money, and he very naturally imagines that 
sorts of subversive and un-American attem; 
are being made to deprive him of his mon 
If a man’s first love is dominance over others 
whether it be in the family, the store, the f: 
tory, or the government—he will be a slave 
his drive to power. He will lead a fearful a 
anxious existence, simply because in seeki 
to dominate others he forges a chain of gu 
and fear that will destroy him. If success is 
man’s first love, he will become the slave 
public opinion, submitting to the fads ai 
mediocrities of the moment. He will flatter t 
vain and court the powerful in order to succe¢ 
In good American idiom, this denial of a mai 
dignity is often called “getting ahead.” 

A man cannot be free, the Christian faith h: 
taught us, as long as he is under the control 
sin. His political freedom is bound up wi 
whatever he worships. If he does not acknow 
edge God as supreme in his life, he will crea 
his own gods; for man was made to worshi 
When God is rejected, the totalitarianisms ta} 
over, and man seeks to escape his personal r 
sponsibilities in every imaginable fashion. f 
worships his «lass or race or business or n: 
tionality. He deifies his government or he deifi 
society. He becomes drunk with the spirit « 
his age. He renders unto Caesar that whic 


belongs to God: his supreme allegiance. His us 


of the earth and its resources become blasph« 
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mous. He worships the power of science and 
machinery, and these he uses for earth-wide 
slaughter. He hates God, so his hatred takes 
the form of inhuman treatment of other men. 

All this results because man seeks to escape 
the ancient command which our Lord gave new 
meaning: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind. It follows that the second 
great command is: Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself. These loves free man from enslave- 
ment. If a man loves God, it becomes known by 
a simple test: We know that we have passed 
from death unto life, because we love the breth- 
ren. He that loveth not his brother abideth in 
death. It is another way of saying that the 
man who does not love his brother is a slave. 

We have forgotten this insight in the present 
world. We ignore God and wonder why we lose 
faith in man’s spiritual dignity. That dignity 
is precisely what we must insist upon as we 
study man’s essential rights. “The face of 
man,” wrote Nicolas Berdyaev, “is the most 
amazing thing in the life of the world; another 
world shines through it.”” Human personality 
bears witness to the fact that “man is the point 
of intersection of two worlds.” Man is more 
than a child of the world of nature; he bears the 
divine image of the Heavenly Father.” Because 
of his divine origin, man ought to be free; “he 
dare not be a slave. Such is the will of God.’ 
Freedom ought not to be a declaration of man’s 
rights; it ought to be a declaration of man’s 
obligations. 

We shall renew this essential conviction 
about human freedom when we in the Church 
again have a mighty faith in God. Then we 
shall understand that the role of the Church 
is not to defend the rich against the poor or to 
support the debasement of the weak by the 
strong. The role of the Church, we shall under- 
stand, is to fight for the downtrodden. This 
fight is not an elective; it is a divine obligation 
which the Heavenly Father has laid upon his 
human children. 


. Sa . 4 ’ 
1From Slavery and Freedom, by Nicolas Berdyaev; Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1947; $2.75. 
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Kssential Human Rights 


Learning for Life Course for August and September 


During August and September the Learning for Life Course will be on 
“Essential Human Rights.” This course will seek to help men and women 
understand the Christian bases of human rights. The pupils’ material in Adult 
Student and the teacher’s material in ADULT TEACHER (pp. 8-19) will seek to 
show that all human rights are closely related, that the violation of the rights 
of any one person, class, group, or nation is an attack upon all human liberty 
everywhere. 


In approving this course, the Curriculum Committee of the General Board 
of Education accepted a statement of purpose which declared that “the achieve- 
ment of human rights is ultimately a problem for religious faith, calling as it 
does for a moral transformation of the individual and society.” The Committee 
declared that the course ought to help men and women realize their personal 
and social responsibilities for the achievement and maintenance of human rights. 

In the light of these objectives, the course will examine from a Christian 
viewpoint some of the famous statements of human rights, such as the Bill of 
Rights in the United States Constitution, and show the close connection between 
human rights and responsibilities. 
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Il: THE IMPORTANCE 


OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


By Walter G. Muelder 


Dean, Boston University School of Theology 


LESSON OUTLINE 


A. The definition of rights 


1. 
2. 


3. 


Rights are moral claims 

Rights presuppose the dignity of persor 
ity 

Rights require a community which resp¢ 
them 

Rights belong to a system of right 





B. The source of rights 
1. God has conferred dignity on all men 
2. The essential needs of persons are the roots 
of rights 
3. The needs are determined by the vocation 
of man 
4. Rights have the same source as duties 


C. The legal recognition of rights 

1. A “Bill of Rights” reflects recognition of 
basic needs 
Formal rights and real rights may differ 
Legal ideals and insights grow 
Both persons and the community,have re- 
sponsibilities 


alt adit nd 


PURPOSES: To achieve a greater appreciation of 
human rights and a loyalty to human rights; to 
become more aware of the meaning of human dig- 
nity; to gain greater insight into God’s concern 
for the essential rights of every man, and to awaken 
a concern for the importance of human rights 
throughout the world today. In developing the 
discussion of this purpose look ahead to the succeed- 
ing lessons and note that each lesson deals with 
specific rights and freedoms. 


You will wish to take the famous story of Na- 
both’s Vineyard and show how the fundamental 
rights of man were violated by King Ahab. Apart 
from the personalities who are featured in the story, 
you will wish to study the relations of Naboth (as 
subject, citizen) to Ahab (as ruler, government, 
state), their mutual claims and _ responsibilities. 
You will also wish to point out the responsibility of 
Elijah (as prophet, man of God, religiously-minded 
citizen) to the whole situation. Finally, you will 
wish to show how the material prepared by Carl 
Soule (see Adult Student) relates these truths to 
the present world crisis. 

The class period may fruitfully begin either by 
getting from the class the elements in the Old 
Testament story pointed out above or using this 
story as an illustration later. You may wish to 
have the class enumerate the many rights which 
Carl Soule has so significantly brought together 
in his discussion. After these have been enumerated, 
you may wish to ask a question like this. ‘““Why is 
there such a variety of enumerated rights?” Or, 
“Why is there so much concern over human rights 
today?” Or, “Why do governments and why does 
the United Nations make so much of human rights?” 

There may be a tendency in the class to think of 
rights primarily as a legal or constitutional question. 
It will therefore be important to ask: “Why should 
Christians be interested in all basic human rights?” 
Or, “What is the moral definition of rights?” Get 
the class to attempt a definition. In developing the 
discussion be sure that at least the four elements 
found in the lesson outline are mentioned. 


Rights do not come singly; they come in clusters 
or groups. One right taken by itself and expressed 
without regard to other rights may be the cause 
of injustice. The fundamental value is the dignity 
of personality. Man is made in the “image of 
God” and he has a divine calling (vocation) to be- 
come a “son of God.” It is important to ask in any 
situation: “What does the dignity of man require 
in this situation?” Or, “What does respect for 
personality require?” If a person has a right (a 
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moral claim) in a community, then the community 
has a moral obligation to that person. Point out 
that each person both makes a claim of rights in 
a community and is a member of the community 
who must answer to the rightful claims of others. 
The moral community is a reciprocal system of 
rights and duties, of claims and counterclaims. 
Rights are not worn like clothes according to fash- 
ion or fad; the essential rights are as morally bind- 
ing on us as the dignity of man himself. Point out 
how Ahab subordinated Naboth’s rights to his own 
desires for property. 

After establishing the moral nature of rights 
and their relation to the dignity of all men, guide the 
discussion into an examination of the source of 
rights. This phase of the discussion may already 
have been anticipated. Rights mean right rela- 
tions among men. It is well to ask what the 
essential needs of men are. “What do men need 
in order to express their spiritual worth with which 
God has endowed them?” Have the class enumerate 
the basic needs of men. Relate these to the end for 
which God created us. “What aspects of personality 
must be expressed if we are to achieve the fullness 
of the stature of Christ Jesus?” If this discussion 
brings out, among other things, the need for relig- 
ious liberty, point out that this subject will be 
discussed next Sunday. Personality is many-sided; 
it therefore generates many needs. Some are more 
basic than others. But more important than any 
one right, is the claim of the whole person. It may 
be helpful to consult in this connection I Corinthians 
12 and make an application to the individual person. 

The legal recognition of rights is an important 
phase of community life. Rights are not generated 
by laws or by legislatures, however. Legal “rights” 
which are not founded on respect for personality 
are unjust. Christians have always insisted on the 
higher law above all human law and on the sacred- 
ness of the person, despite any legal indignity which 
might be meted out to him. Point out, therefore, 
to the class that a “Bill of Rights” reflects what the 
political community has learned to recognize as a 
basic moral claim of the person growing out of 
his essential needs for self-fulfillment. The “Bill 
of Rights” of a nation is the platform of rights 
which it is willing to protect and preserve. 

It is one thing to state a right formally; it is an- 
other thing to establish it as a real right. The state 
may protect certain rights but they remain only 
formal if certain other rights are denied. Have 
the class give American examples of rights which 
seem to be merely formal. “Does the Constitution 
affirm any fundamental rights which are denied 
in reality?” 

Are all the fundamental rights essentially polit- 
ical? Note the great development in recent years 
of social and economic claims which the various 
nations are recognizing as rights. “To what extent 
are these new tendencies in the legal recognition of 
rights going beyond our American Bill of Rights?” 

One of the conspicuously new statements is that 
of Bavaria. Carl Soule says that there in the future 
“no citizen may be obliged to do any military service 
or participate in military actions.” Should this be 
made universal? Should this provision be written 
into our Constitution? Should it be part of an in- 
ternational Bill of Rights? 

As you face the class with the problem which con- 
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fronts the United Nations today, you may wish to 
ask: “Does it require peaceful conditions for the 
basic rights of man to be realized?” ‘What does 
war do to human rights?” “To human dignity?” 
“What are the dangers of militarization of a na- 
tion?” “What happens in a totalitarian military 
state?” In this connection you will wish to raise 
the questions which have been placed at the end 
of Carl Soule’s discussion. 

Coming to the conclusion of the class period, you 
may wish to refer again to the story of Naboth’s 
Vineyard and ask, “What is the responsibility of 
the Christian today to establish and conserve essen- 
tial human rights?” “Did Elijah have a respon- 
sibility to intervene?” “How express responsi- 
bility?” After bringing out our collective respon- 
sibility, direct the attention of the class to the four 
problems to be discussed on succeeding Sundays: 
freedom of religion, the right to life, the right to 
work, and the right to justice in court. 


THERE is tonic in the things that men do not 
love to hear. Free speech is to a great people what 
winds are to oceans and malarial regions, which 
waft away the elements of disease and bring new 
elements of health; and where free speech is stopped, 
miasma is bred and death comes fast.—Henry Ward 


Beecher. 
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WHEN God the Subject speaks the reverberations 
in human existence cannot be silenced. He is not 
a problem to be solved; he creates problems through 
his nearness, his threats, his insistent demands, his 
irresistible intention. It is not so much that men 
raise questions about him, but that he raises ques- 
tions of men.—From Eyes of Faith, by Paul S. 
Minear; 1946; The Westminster Press. Used by 
permission. 
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8: FREEDOM OF RELIGIO! 


By Walter G. Muelder 


LESSON OUTLINE 


A. The significance of religious freedom 


1. Freedom of religion may be regarded : 
the most basic human right 
a. Because it expresses ultimate human 
vocation 
b. Because it expresses the right of 
conscience 
2. Freedom of conscience must be enlighten¢ 
and responsible 
3. Religious freedom is opposed to authorita 
ianism 
4. Religious freedom is complex 
B. Some social consequences of religious liberty 
1. The dangers of sectarianism 


2. Abuse of freedom in denying it to others 
3. Reinforcing democratic tendencies 
4, 


Freedom of conscience is dynamic 


C. Current problems of religious freedom 
it 
2. Church and state 
3. Are there degrees of religious freedom? 


Freedom and established churches 


PURPOSES: To show how important it is to c 
serve religious freedom as a fundamental right; 
show in what sense religious freedom underli 
other freedoms; to appreciate how difficult it h 
been to establish the idea of religious liberty 
society; to discover what problems must be fac 
today and how they must be met. 


New Testament history abounds with events a 


c 
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situations which illustrate the long struggle for 
the right of religious expression. The Scriptural 
incidents in Acts 4:1-4 and 5:27-29 combine two 
aspects of the problem: repression by the authori- 
ties and the duty of man to “obey God rather than 
men.” The lesson discussion should relate the rights 
of the religious minority in the first century to 
the rights of religious minorities today. The class 
period should be used to overcome any tendency 
on the part of the student to make an exception in 
favor of his own conscience, thus using his freedom 
for the purposes of special privilege. Religious 
liberty must be chastened by religious humility. 

Last week you led the class in a discussion of the 
importance of human rights. You now begin a 
study of specific rights. The class may wish to 
consider why we begin with religious freedom. The 
leading question may take this form: “Do we begin 
with religious freedom simply because that is con- 
venient?” Or, “because we are a church school 
class?” The proper orientation to the discussion may 
be had by asking: ‘“‘What is man’s most basic obliga- 
tion to his Creator?” “What is man’s most funda- 
mental need?” “What did we say last Sunday is 
man’s divine vocation?” 

It should be pointed out in the discussion that re- 
ligious fulfillment, becoming a “‘son of God,” is man’s 
most comprehensive need. The other needs and 
rights are important, but this one is all-inclusive. 
If man does not come to himself religiously, the 
whole meaning of his life has missed its goal. We 
have to know the end for which God created man 
before we can know in what relative places to put 
the other rights. Our scale of values depends on it. 


God created man with a free will. Man’s sonship 
should be freely chosen. No man can choose for 
another in spiritual matters. Therefore freedom of 
conscience is basic. Discuss with the class briefly 
the relation of freedom of conscience to freedom of 
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speech and the press, freedom of assembly, and 
the like. 

What is real conscientiousness? Does intensity 
of conscience guarantee that a person is conscien- 
tious about the right things? Does a Christian 
have the responsibility to be humble about his con- 
science? Does he have an obligation to be en- 
lightened? Does he forfeit his rights if he is not 
reasonable in his conscience? Do we have to respect 
the person whose conscience seems to us to conflict 
with our view of Christ’s spirit? 

The material in Adult Student begins with several 
instances where religious groups who have become 
dominant in a society have tried to suppress the 
religious life of minority groups. What does the 
class think of the following proposition: “Every 
man is free to embrace and profess the religion he 
shall believe true, guided by the right of reason.” 


After some discussion, it may be noted that the 
Roman Catholic Church held this proposition to 
be untrue in the famous “Syllabus of Errors,” issued 
in 1864. The principle of the Catholic Church is 
that only the true view may be propagated. Re- 
ligious freedom seems to be at variance with the 
principles of an authoritarian church. It is the 
Catholic view to argue as follows: ‘The fact that 
the individual may in good faith think that his false 
religion is true gives him no more right to propa- 
gate it than the sincerity of the alien anarchist 
entitles him to advocate his abominable political 
theories in the United States.” 

Religious liberty is a rich and many-sided idea. 
What is included in the idea? Compare the state- 
ments from the various state constitutions cited in 
Adult Student with the following passage of a 
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statement adopted by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America: 


“We recognize the dignity of the human per- 
son as the image of God. We therefore urge that 
the civic rights which derive from that dignity 
be set forth in the agreements into which our 
country may enter, looking toward the pro- 
motion of World Order, and be vindicated in 
treaty arrangements and in the functions and 
responsibilities assigned to international or- 
ganizations. States should assure their citi- 
zens freedom from compulsion and discrimi- 
nation in matters of religion. This and other 
rights which inhere in man’s dignity must be 
adequately guarded; for when they are im- 
paired, all liberty is jeopardized. More specific- 
ally, we urge that: 

“The right of individuals everywhere to re- 
ligious liberty shall be recognized and, subject 
only to the maintenance of public order and 
security, shall be guaranteed against legal pro- 
visions and administrative acts which would 
impose political, economic or social disabilities 
on grounds of religion. 

“Religious liberty shall be interpreted to 
include freedom of worship according to con- 
science and to bring up children in the faith of 
their parents: freedom for the individual to 
change his religion; freedom to preach, edu- 
cate, publish, and carry on missionary activi- 
ties; and freedom to organize with others, and 
to acquire and hold property for these pur- 
poses.” 


How many of the constitutional provisions make it 
clear that'all of these functions may be carried out 
in the respective national states? 


In dealing rather fully with this first section of 
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the lesson outline, we have already anticipated son 
of the points in the second and third parts. TI 
chief emphasis, however, in the above discussi« 
should be on the importance of religious freedo 
and what it really involves. 


In the next part of the lesson, attention should | 
directed to the social consequences and implicatio: 
of religious freedom. It may be instructive to beg 
with the fact of sectarianism asking, “How mar 
sects have emerged in American religious histo 
today?” “Are laymen impatient with sectarian co! 
flict?” “Does religious liberty increase or decrea 
bigotry?” Note in this connection also the questio 
at the end of Car! Soule’s discussion. 


To these questions may be added the question 
“What is our church or our community doing 
make freedom of conscience more enlightened ar 
more responsible?” “Are we using our religiot 
freedom to strengthen other basic human rights : 
our community?” ‘How active are we in defendi! 
the civil liberties of unpopular groups?” “Is o1 
passion for freedom used up in promoting the i: 
terests of our own group?” “Are we willing f: 
unpopular minority groups in the Church to |} 
suppressed by the state?” “What have we do. 
in behalf of the rights of the conscientious obje 
tors?” “How much anti-Semitism is there in ot 
parish?” “When the press smears a conscientio1 
church leader anywhere in the nation by false 
calling him a Communist, are we moved to rise 1 
the defense of religious freedom?” “Do we use o1 
freedom in order to learn the whole truth?” 

The final portion of the class period may be d: 
voted to some questions of the relation of churc 
and state. The class will be eager to discuss tl 
material in Adult Student dealing with religioi 
freedom in the Soviet Union and related issue 
Point out the changing roles played by the chur 
and the changing roles taken by the state. Ho 


The Rev. J. B. Jones, Negro minister, and Mrs. Jon¢ 
read the Emancipation Proclamation on the Freedor 
Train. Mr. Jones was born into slavery nearly 88 year 
ago. (Photo by Religious News Service.) 



































extensive is religious liberty in Russia and in 
eastern Europe? It should be noted that the Soviet 
Constitution does not guarantee freedom to propa- 
gandize for religion. Such dynamic activity is 
reserved for antireligious propaganda. In the dis- 
cussion, however, it should be pointed out that the 
Christian Church in Russia does support that 
regime. There are doubtless many Russian Chris- 
tians who believe wholeheartedly in their country. 
The situation in Russia may suggest the further 
question of the role of religious freedom in coun- 
tries which have an established church or religion. 


What should be the provision in the coming Inter- 
national Bill of Rights for religious liberty? 


Some members of the class may wish to read the 
book by M. Searle Bates entitled Religious Liberty: 
an Enquiry. Others may wish to read George P. 
Howard’s Religious Liberty in Latin America. 


In bringing the class session to a close the ma- 
terial in Acts 5:27-29 can be related to responsi- 
bility of Christians at all times to “obey God rather 
than men.” Illustrations of this may be gleaned 
from the recent history of Europe when resistance 
to tyranny has written another glorious page in 
the book of Christian martyrs and heroes. 


Oo Cho CHD 


Truth Doesn’t Serve Us 


I ALWAYS thought and I continue to think, that 
truth does not serve anybody or anything; they 
serve it. One ought to take one’s stand in defense 
of truth, say what is right even if this is detrimental 
and harmful to the conflict—From Slavery and 
Freedom, by Nicolas Berdyaev; 1944; Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Used by permission. 


Cw ces ow 


A Way of Attacking Christ 


IT is of Christ that the Nazi-Fascists are afraid; 
it is in his omnipotence that they believe; it is he 
that they are determined madly to obliterate. But 
the names of Christ and Christianity are too over- 
whelming, and: the habit of submission to them is 
too deeply ingrained after centuries and centuries 
of teaching. Therefore, they must ... make their 
assault on those who were responsible for the birth 
and spread of Christianity. They must spit on 
the Jews as “The Christ-killers” because they long 
to spit on the Jews as the Christ-givers.—Reprinted 
from The Great Hatred by Maurice Samuel, by 
permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1940 
by Maurice Samuel. 


Oo Go CHD 


A Poverty Problem 


AFTER one has looked hard and long at anti- 
Semitism from various angles, it finally seems in- 
disputable that a flanking attack on racism through 
an improvement of economic life is the most hope- 
ful way—perhaps the only way—of checking and 
reducing the malignant disease. Whatever else it 
is, anti-Semitism is a poverty problem.—Gorham 
Munson, The Christian Century, October 4, 1939. 
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Aug. 15: THE RIGHT TO LIFE 
By Walter G. Muelder 


LESSON OUTLINE 


A. Reverence for life 
1. God’s precious gift of life 
2. Reverence for life the basis of civilization 
3. Jesus shows the way to life-abundant 
4. Reverence for life a religious duty 


B. The right of the person to life 
1. Life is an “inalienable right” 
2. The person is an end in himself 


3. There are many threats today to the right 
to life 


C. Conserving the right to life 


1. By strengthening the procedures of legal 
protection 

2. By responding to suffering with love and 
service 

3. By re-examining capital punishment 

4. By overcoming the methods of war 


PURPOSES: To arouse the sense of the sacredness 
of life and to reaffirm the Christian reverence for 
human life; to examine our moral and religious 
duties to aid in re-establishing respect for life; and 
to confront the outstanding denials of the right to 
life with the Christian alternative to violence. 


It is the purpose of this lesson to relate David’s 
respect for the life of God’s “anointed” to the whole 
biblical injunction against killing and the New 
Testament compassion for human life in such a way 
as to motivate a fresh approach to the right of 
human life today. The question of the limitation 
of the right to life should be frankly faced, but only 





ge? 
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after the class has felt the full impact of the teach- 
ing of Christ. 


The Old Testament story for the day is a striking 
illustration of man’s spontaneous reverence for 
God’s gift of life. The informed class member will 
readily recall that David did not have a similar 
respect for the lives of Philistines as for “God’s 
anointed.” It may be helpful to have the class show 
how other biblical characters vacillated between 
abhorrence for killing and actual participation in it. 
Have the class give modern illustrations of how 
men today often go from extremes of sympathy for 
injured or devastated people to almost ruthless and 
impersonal wholesale destruction of them. What 
does this show in the way of needing a steady 
loyalty to reverence for life? 


Spend some time with the class in arousing their 
imaginations about the wonder and mystery of life, 
God’s precious gift. Point out the continuity of 
all life. What did Jesus teach about God’s concern 
for the most common birds? What value does God 
place on a human life? What deeds of love and 
self-sacrifice has the compassion of Christ led men 
to do in modern times? Mention a great person like 
Albert Schweitzer. 


It may be helpful to the class to know that Albert 
Schweitzer regards the “ethics of reverence for 
life” as the basis of civilization. 


“The most immediate fact of man’s con- 
sciousness is the assertion: ‘I am life which 
wills to live, in the midst of life which wills to 
live,’ and it is as will-to-live in the midst of 
will-to-live that man conceives himself during 
every moment that he spends in meditating on 
himself and the world around him.” 

“A man is ethical only when life, as such, 
is sacred to him, that of plants and animals as 
that of his fellow men, and when he devotes 
himself helpfully to all life that is in need of 
help.” 
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“The ethic of Reverence for Life... (in- 
cludes) . . . within itself everything that can 
be described as love, devotion, and sympathy 
whether in suffering, joy, or effort.” 

A thinking man “feels a compulsion to give 
to every will-to-live the same reverence for life 
that he gives to his own. He experiences that 
other life in his own. He accepts as being good: 
to preserve life, to promote life, to raise to its 
highest value life which is capable of develop- 
ment; and as being evil: to destroy life, to 
injure life, to repress life which is capable of 
development. This is the absolute, fundamental 
principle of the moral. . .”” 


You may wish to commend the new books o! 
Schweitzer which are now on the market. Schweit 
zer’s reference to the duty to “raise to its highes 
value life which is capable of development” is roote: 
in Christ’s teaching in John 10:10. The class ma) 
find it profitable to examine other New Testamen 
passages which teach God’s concern for his chi! 
dren. See Luke 17:2; Matthew 5:21-22, 38-45. 


At this point in the discussion, a transition shoul 
be made to the specific problems raised in Adu! 
Student. The right to life is recognized as basi 
in most modern tables of human rights. Review th« 
appropriate passage in the Declaration of Indepen 
dence. When expressed in political terms, we speal 
of the right to safety and security of the person. Ir 
“To Secure These Rights” the President’s Commit 
tee said: “Vital to the integrity of the individua 
and to the stability of a democratic society is the¢ 
right of each individual to physical freedom, t 
security against illegal violence, and to fair, orderly 
legal process. Most Americans enjoy this right, but 
it is not yet secure for all. Too many of our peopl: 
still live under the harrowing fear of violence o1 
death at the hands of a mob or of brutal treatment 
by police officers.” 

What is the present situation regarding lynching 
in the United States today? Does lynching have any 
analogy in the recent history of totalitarian coun- 
tries? What are the causes of lynching? Can rac« 
riots be prevented? How? These are some sug- 
gested questions in trying to make specific the truth 
that life is an “inalienable right.” Other questions 
will relate the material in Adult Student to this les- 
son outline: “What has the U.S.S.R. done which 
elevates the rights of the person?” “Does her pro- 
gram of literacy and of racial equality illustrate 
the principle?” “What is Russia doing which cheap- 
ens the concept of the right to life?” 

Turn to the third section of today’s outline and 
develop the four suggestions there concerning the 
right to live. The first suggestion overlaps one of 
the later lessons, but it may be appropriate to ask 
for illustrations of this point. 

The right to life may be approached either nega- 
tively or positively. Some persons object absolutely 
to the taking of any human life under any circum- 
stances. How are the new constitutions of the 
nations responding to the thought that a citizen 
should not be bound to take life in wartime? What 
does your class think about the new provisions in 
Japan, South Baden, and Bavaria (Adult Student) ? 
Should America amend her constitution accordingly 





‘From Out of My Life and Thought, by Albert Schweitzer; 1933; 
Henry Holt and Company. Used by permission. 





to permit the same conscientious objection to vio- 
lence which the defeated nations have adopted? 


War is the greatest killer. What methods does 
it leave behind it in peacetime for men in legisla- 
tures to reconsider? About how many people lost 
their lives in World War II? Can you say that 
America has become more careless in its attitude 
toward human life because of the war? Is there 
a feeling of inevitability about war? How can the 
churches arouse the conscience of the nations on 
fundamental respect for the life of the common 
man? 

Although war destroys men in obliteration bomb- 
ings and on a wholesale basis, other institutions are 
committed to doing the utmost to save one life. 
Note how much attention is given to one little child 
who needs the help of a great children’s hospital! 
What are the goals of the medical profession? What 
are the goals of the ministry? There is a great con- 
cern today to improve the physical security of thou- 
sands of persons who have never had adequate 
medical protection and service before. What are the 
ideals and goals involved in the drives for group 
and for socialized medicine? The emphasis on the 
discussion of this point should be kept on “reverence 
for life’ rather than on the merits of particular 
schemes for realizing the social goals envisaged. 
Since the question is that of the right to life, the 
focal question is whether the lower economic classes 
do not have the same right to the protection of life 
as the more economically advantaged classes? 


OOo Cr CHD 


Society Isn’t God 


NOT ONLY is the totalitarian state an enslaving 
lie, but totalitarian society is an enslaving lie also. 
—From Slavery and Freedom, by Nicolas Berdyaev; 
1944; Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


wo GMD Cf 


What True Liberty Is Like 


OUR INSTITUTIONS were not devised to bring about 
uniformity of opinion; if they had been we might 
well abandon hope... . The essential characteristic 
of true liberty is that under its shelter many 
different types of opinion and belief can de- 
velop unmolested and unobstructed.—Charles Evans 
Hughes. 

wo OD Of 


Treason to God 


WE can all profit from reminding ourselves that 
anti-Semitism in any form is treason to our demo- 
cratic heritage and to the Kingdom of God whose 
words tell us plainly: “If a man say I love God and 
hateth his brother, he is a liar and truth is not in 
him.”—Henry Smith Leiper. 


Like Setting the Clock... 


LAWS and institutions are constantly tending to 
gravitate. Like clocks, they must be occasionally 
cleansed, and wound up, and set to true time.— 
Henry Ward Beecher. 
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Ku Klux Klan initiation ceremony in open field makes 


a weird night scene. The men without uniforms are 
being initiated into this secret order. (Photo by Ewing 
Galloway.) 


Aug. 22: THE RIGHT TO 
A FAIR TRIAL 


By Walter G. Muelder 


LESSON OUTLINE 


A. The right of the person requires justice in the 

courts 

1. The judicial process has a fundamental place 
in the protection of all rights 

2. Justice must be based on principle, not arbi- 
trary will 

3. The function of the law is to protect per- 
sonality 
a. The minority against the majority 
b. The individual against society 


B. Christianity has a stake in high court standards 
1. The importance of judicial review 
2. High professional standards are imperative 
3. Habeas corpus 
4. Improving the performance of all law en- 
forcement agencies 


C. International law and a world court 
1. The present functions of the World Court 
2. The promise of a world court before which 
an individual may plead his rights. 


Purposes: After noting the kind of injustice out 
of which early Christianity emerged, to examine 
the meaning and urgency of just courts throughout 
the world; to gain some appreciation of the moral 
principles underlying the court system; to examine 
the relationships between personal freedom and 
the power of government; to face the need of pro- 
tecting civil liberties everywhere. 


No Christian can be content until all men for 
whom Christ died receive full justice before the law. 
Review with the class the instances cited by Carl 
Soule in Adult Student. Note the Christian impera- 
tive: “We must serve God rather than men.” 


If this service is to be fully carried out, man must 
be protected in the courts in his expression of the 
essential human rights. If the courts are corrupt, 
to whom shall the person turn? 


It may be fruitful to have the class explore how 
the modern court procedure emerges from a long 
historical effort to protect the dignity of man. One 
of the famous statements in American legal history 
is that of a Supreme Court decision after the close 
of the Civil War (ex parte Milligan) which holds 
that civil freedom as granted in the Constitution 
holds during war periods as well as in times of 
peace: 


“The Constitution is a law for rulers and 
for people, equally in war and in peace, and 
covers with the shield of its protection all 
classes of men, at all times, and under all cir- 
cumstances. No doctrine involving more per- 
nicious consequences was ever invented by the 
wit of man than that any of its provisions can 
be suspended during any of the great exigen- 
cies of government. Such a doctrine leads 
directly to anarchy or despotism, but the theory 
of necessity on which it is based is false; for 
the government, within the Constitution, has 
all the powers granted to it which are neces- 
sary to preserve its existence.” 


It has been recently shown in a nation-wide study 
that few Americans know what is actually contained 
in the Bill of Rights. For this reason it may be 
well to bring a copy to the class and read it through 
pointing out especially the Articles I, V, VI, VII, 
and IX. They lay upon the law enforcement agen- 
cies and the federal courts a tremendous respon- 
sibility to respect the essential rights of man. 

What do you think of Lord Acton’s thesis: ‘The 
most certain test by which we judge whether a 
eountry is free is the amount of security enjoyed 
by minorities?” In this connection it may be well 
to call to the attention of the class a statement made 
by Attorney General Francis Biddle speaking at 
the occasion of the one hundred fiftieth anniversary 
of the Bill of Rights: 


“Every man who cares about freedom, about 
a government by law—and all freedom is based 
on fair administration of the law—must fight 
for it for the other man with whom he dis- 
agrees, for the right of the minority, for the 
chance for the underprivileged, with the same 
passion of insistence as he claims for his own 
rights. If we care about democracy, we must 
care about it as a reality for others as well as 
for ourselves; yes, for aliens, for Germans, for 
Italians, for Japanese, for those who are against 
us well as those who are with us. For the Bill 
of Rights protects not only American citizens 
but all human beings who live on our American 
soil, under our American flag.” 


Inquire in the class to see if they all realized that 
noncitizens are protected by the Bill of Rights. 
While you are discussing this phase of the lesson, 
it will be pertinent to ask what actual protection 
during the war, individual conscience and minority 
groups received? What happened to conscientious 
objectors? Through what experience did Americans 
of Japanese ancestry pass? What have been the 
burdens born by Jehovah’s Witnesses? What treat- 
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“The Justice of the Law’—“Justice stan: 
right. Peace recoils from Brute Force 
Labor behind her hails Justice. Mercy (: 


ment is being accorded Communists? Thomas Jef- 
ferson argued in his first inaugural address: 


“If there be any among us who wish to dis- 
solve this Union, or to change its republican 
form, let them stand undisturbed, as monuments 
of the safety with which error of opinion may 
be tolerated where reason is left free to combat 
nd 


What was the faith of the founding fathers which 
gave them such courage? 

Christianity has a stake in high court standards. 
Christians should therefore appreciate several of 
the principles involved in protecting human rights, 
two of which may be singled out for special dis- 
cussion in class, the principle of judicial review and 
the writ of habeas corpus. 


The principle of judicial review confers upon the 
courts the right to declare federal and state law 
unconstitutional. All courts have this power. It 
speaks to the basic question: “How can we reconcile 
liberty with authority?” To what extent can we 
organize without losing our individual freedoms? 
The court reserves the right to state what the law 
is and what it means and whether it is consistent 
with the basic rights which have been assured. It 
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lanked by Peace at her left, Plenty at her 
hheld by Fear. Plenty assists the needy. 
iild) in the foreground.” 


protects the personal and minority group welfare 
against the encroachment of government. 

The writ of habeas corpus is referred to by Carl 
Soule in Adult Student. Note the history of this 
right and its values. Illustrate from experiences 
with which the class have come in contact. 

Christianity stands for high professional stand- 
ards in court procedure and in the legal field gen- 
erally. 

We may ask: Is American justice too expensive? 
Does this consideration make justice formal rather 
than real for millions of Americans? Does court 
process and its verdicts depend too much on the 
verbal skill of the attorney? Why do Negroes face 
such widespread discrimination in the courts? 
Wherein have the courts failed to obtain justice? 
What is needed to protect them in their right to 
due process? 

The police officer has a crucial role with respect 
to civil rights and justice in the courts. What at- 
titudes towards the police need changing? What 
does the class think of the suggestion that every 
police officer should have a college education? That 
he should be not only a law-enforcement agent but 
also a kind of social worker? 
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“The Power of the Law’-—“The Law draws her sword in behalf of appeal; on either 
side she is supported by magistrates and figures typifying Roman law, canon law, and 


common (Anglo-Saxon) law.” 


Does America need to lay stress on the preven- 
tive aims and the peace-making functions of the 
police? At this point it may be well to illustrate 
afresh from the New Testament the kind of con- 
tact the early Chris‘tians had with police officers, 
jailers, magistrates, and the like. Have the class 
consider this fact for the period 1920-1932: “More 
than half of all Negroes killed by whites, in both 


ow 


North and South, were killed by police.” Good court 
and police procedure is all our business. 

In one world we are looking forward to the de- 
velopment of a Bill of Rights for all men everywhere 
and to a world court where each person may have 
his case handled. Up to date international courts 
have not considered the rights of individuals. What 
are the preconditions for mankind to take this step? 


ow 


Salvation by Science and Machinery’ 
By Maxwell Anderson 


. . . MODERN SOCIETY has laid itself wider open 
to Hitler than Venice was to Iago, because there 
has been a general drift among us toward a belief 
In salvation by science and machinery. We have 
pinned our hopes on civilization and progress by 
material change; we have put aside the ancient 
wisdom of the race as expressed by the prophets 
and poets, and have thought, when we did not go 





*Editor’s title. 


so far as to say it, that there is no necessity for a 
morality based in religion. When a man has ad- 
mitted that, he is Hitler’s meat. If science is to 
take the place of religion and our morals are to 
be deduced from science, then the Hitler formula 
holds: Might makes right, those who are best 
organized and most ruthless should win, pity and 
humility and the contrite heart have lost all validity. 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 32] 
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Aug. 29: THE RIGHT TO 
ASSISTANCE IN MISFORTUNE 


By O. Franklin Archer 


Pastor, First Methodist Church, Fort Lupton, Colorado 


PURPOSES: To discover reasons why society may 
need to give assistance to persons in misfortune; 
to consider what is being done and how improve- 
ments may be made in this area of human rights. 


This lesson falls naturally into three parts. The 
separate and deliberate consideration of each part 
will make it easier to achieve the aims for this 
class session. These divisions are: 


A. Illustrations of the need for assistance in defi- 
nite cases 
1. The story of Kenneth Thomasson 
2. The story of Elmer Smith 
B. The history of the idea of human helpfulness 
brought up to date 
1. Quotations from constitutions around the 
world 
2. Social assistance activity in the United 
States 
C. The needs and goals that lie before us 
1. Questions and discussions that face the class 
up to the challenges and possibilities of the 
hour 
2. A listing of achievements and practical par- 
ticipation in carrying out this “right” today 


First, tell the stories of Kenneth Thomasson and 
Elmer Smith, or better yet, have them told by cap- 
able members of your class to whom these stories 
have been assigned in advance. At the end of each 
story the teacher should give Soule’s questions, 
from Adult Student—the short ones he has put at 
the close of each narrative. These should be given 
as jabs to stimulate the minds of the class. Dis- 
cussion on these questions should be held in abey- 
ance until the last part of the class period. The 


Upper left photo by Jaskulski from Monkmeyer; bottom left 
photo by Gary Wagner from Monkmeyer; photo below by Enrige 
B. Estes through Gilbert E. Harris. 
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teacher can state these questions thoughtfully and 
then say, “These questions are to stimulate your 
thinking; we shall discuss them later in the hour.” 

If you have, for example, forty-five minutes for 
your session, spend not more than fifteen minutes 
in this stimulating opening. Hold the next part, 
the historical outline, to approximately ten minutes. 
Use the bulk of your time of about twenty minutes 
in the challenging questions and discussion. 


Second, bring the history of the idea of human 
helpfulness up to date. It has a story both long 
and ancient. It is not at all a new idea. A wealth of 
materials can be found here in the study of history 
and philosophy. Many research assignments could 


be given, if you had the time. Some class groups. 


will be tempted by the danger to wander aimlessly 
in these interesting bypaths. The presentation of 
this section in most classes will need to be brief 
and pointed. Begin by calling attention to Paul’s 
statement to Timothy. Next, the quotation from 
Philip Schaff might well be read without comment. 
The next paragraph, about the Roman emperors 
may also be read, or the gist of it given—perhaps 
assigned in advance to a class member. 

Comment now on the fact that caring for those 
overtaken by misfortune is a genuine Christian con- 
cept and that wherever it is found cropping up in 
human social relations, it is caused by the direct or 
indirect influence of the basic teachings of Jesus. 
Show how this idea of assisting others in misfor- 
tune is finding widespread acceptance in various 
drafts of human rights around the world. The 
four statements from other countries given in Adult 
Student might be read here if time permits. 

It may be a jolt to some who do not see much 
misfortune close to them to realize the great num- 
bers in America who have needed help. Some of 
the figures from the students’ material might be 
given at this point. The Social Security Act of 
1935 brings this résumé up to date. Call attention 
to the trend toward hospital and medical insurance 
given in Soule’s material. Use all the good local 
illustrations of this trend that you can find time 
to use to good advantage, especially those of other 
than medical nature. Certain kinds of scholarships 
and aids for deserving students may be cited. 


Third, you now come to the creative part of your 
class session, the part which brings your total aim 
to fruition. You face now the need for society to 
protect this “right.” Questions and discussion that 
challenge your thinking and help reveal the needs 
and possibilities of the present hour, are now in 
order. 

Return to the story of Kenneth. Ask: “Did he 
live the kind of life that might entitle him to assist- 
ance from society in his misfortune?” Direct the 
answers to include facts that he was a member of 
a church; a teacher in a church school; he worked 
hard in college to prepare himself for future serv- 
ice to society. According to Paul’s standard of 
usefulness to society, he would qualify, wouldn’t 
he? But the task was too great for the parents 
and the boy, and his death was the result. At this 
point you are able to emphasize with good effect the 
fact that the investment society made in him up 
to his death at thirty represents outlay entirely. 
His church, his public school, his college, his parents, 
his own energy all represent investments made. 


But there was no return on that investment. His 
death at thirty represents almost a total loss to 
society. He had no opportunity to give back to 
it the values of a trained life, of progressive leader- 
ship. Can society gain when it neglects to assist in 
misfortune those who may be its future leaders and 
benefactors? Does an individual’s right to assist- 
ance in misfortune always involve only personal 
rights? This question should precipitate some ani- 
mated discussion. It is certainly at the heart of 
this whole challenging problem. 

At this point you might ask again some of the 
questions at the end of Kenneth’s story. 

Now, consider the industrial implications of the 
operation of this “right” as you recall the story of 
Elmer Smith, the coal miner. Industrial benefits 
to society are important, too. Note how the giving 
of assistance in this case protects and assures our 
needed material comforts and benefits. You might 
ask again the questions Soule has put at the end 
of the coal miner’s story. Note that a positive an- 
swer is implied. Should society in some way guar- 
antee security to families of these silent heroes of 
industry? Is society “‘penny-wise and pound-foolish” 
if it dosen’t? Why? 

Your discussion should now turn to some world 
implications. It is good for an adult class to get a 
world reach in discussing problems which might 
tend to have just a local or national application, 
as in this subject. Say a word about this need not 
being confined just to our own community, or na- 
tion, then ask: “Is ‘the Christian point of view 
regarding this right finding acceptance in other 
parts of the world?” Call attention now to the 
quotations from the drafts of human rights around 
the world: The United Nations; China; Panama; 
and the USSR. Compare the situation in other 
countries with the United States relative to hos- 
pitals, doctors, and medical care. 

An important point to be discussed is brought up 
in the students’ material relative to the dangers of 
selfishness, undeserving applicants, and the danger 
of the government playing so prominent a part as 
to discourage thrift and foresight. Can people 
be kept from abusing this right? Would doctors 
be overworked by people seeking medical service if 
that service were free? 

What is Paul’s advice in I Timothy? Note the 
three points of that advice and try to have the dis- 
cussion bring it out. How far can this advice be 
followed in the present-day screening of applicants 
for help? What amendments would you make? 
Can help be extended to such a point and in such 
a way as to impair the whole program of help to 
the worthy and deserving? 

Soule has made four observations relating to our 
problem: (1) stewardship and responsibility on the 
part of those helped; (2) skilled investigation of 
cases; (3) voluntary cooperative associations; and 
(4) responsibility of churches for their members. 
These can help in solving the problems of fair 
administration of assistance. Can you add other 
observations that might help? 

In what way is your class, your church, your com- 
munity giving support to agencies both sectarian 
and nonsectarian, that deal in some way with 
people’s misfortunes? List all the funds, or agen- 
cies, in which your group or your church has shared 
in the past year. 
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Unheralded Bible 
Characters 


Aug. 1: BARUCH, THE SCRIBE 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By Edwin Lewis 


Professor of Systematic Theology and Philosophy 
of Religion, Drew Theological Seminary 


SCRIPTURE: JEREMIAH 32:6-15; 36:4-32; 43:5-6 


Jeremiah lived throughout one of the most dif- 


ficult periods of Hebrew history. It was the 


period which ended with the destruction of Jeru- 


salem by Nebuchadnezzar in 586 B.c. This calamity, 


which Jeremiah had repeatedly foretold, marked the 
beginning of the Exile and of all the immense sor- 
rows, individual and national, which came with 
that bitter experience. Many of the personal dif- 
ficulties of Jeremiah himself were the result both 
of his conviction that such a judgment was about 
to come upon Judah, and of his bold proclamation 
concerning it. No man could expect to be popula: 
who repeatedly told his people that they had fallen 


under the condemnation of God, and that this con- 


demnation would shortly take a form at once drama 
tic and dreadful. 

Jeremiah’s unpopularity on this account was fur- 
ther increased by his attitude toward the prevailing 
religion. He stood in the tradition of the great 
prophets Amos, Hosea, the first Isaiah, and Micah 
Like them, he declared that a religion which was 
nothing but forms and ceremonies, and which did 
not transform the life and empower it to do, through- 
out the daily occupation, the will of the righteous 
God, was a worthless religion. Jeremiah had the 
courage to stand at the entrance of the Temple itself 
and to declare to the assembled people how hollow 
was their worship when it was unaccompanied by 
a pure heart and by clean hands. Accounts of th« 
prophet’s brave procedure in this regard may be: 
read in Jeremiah 7:1-15 and 26:1-9. It is a simpl« 
matter for us, secure as we are, to read with ap 
proval the burning words spoken by the prophet 
Jet us not forget that the man who actually spok« 
them did so at the risk of his liberty, and even o 
his life. 

There was a reason why Jeremiah could endur: 
for so many years heartache, loneliness, repudia 
tion, persecution, imprisonment, all ending—if th« 
tradition be reliable—in a cruel death in Egypt 
whither he had been taken against his will by : 
group of Jews who had escaped the destructior 
wrought by Nebuchadnezzar (see chaps. 41-44) 
That reason lay in his own deep religious experi 
ence. What is known as the Deuteronomic reforma 
tion took place in his early life (see II Kings 22 anc 
23). It was a reformation initiated by the youns 
King Josiah in 621 B.c., a few years after Jeremiah’ 
call to the prophetic office. The reformation wa: 
based on the alleged discovery in the Temple of “th: 





second law,” the meaning of the word “Deuter- 
onomy.” At first, Jeremiah seems to have favored 
the movement, but it soon began to foster that very 
externalization of religion to which he had been 
opposed from his early life (cf. 8:8-22). He even- 
tually expressed his own deep understanding of re- 
ligion in the doctrine of “the new covenant,” by 
which he meant a religion of the heart, a religion of 
inner resource, a religion which could be independ- 
ent of external circumstances. 

If ever a man needed such a religion, it was this 
prophet. He was forbidden to create for himself 
a home (16:1-2). His closest friends denounced him 
(20:10). For predicting the destruction of Jeru- 
salem he was put in the stocks (20:2). His own 


‘cousin attempted to make him seem insincere in 


his declarations of a future restoration (32:6f). 
He had to go into hiding to escape the wrath of 
King Jehoiakim (36:26). He was cast into a dun- 
geon to die (38:1-6). Once as he was leaving the 
city on private business, he was accused of dealings 
with the enemy, beaten, and imprisoned (37:11-15). 
Often enough he lamented the heavy burden which 
God had laid upon him (1:9-10; 9:1-2; 15:10, 15- 
18; 20:7-18; but cf. the story in chap. 26), but his 
steadfastness was never shaken. 

And always he had one constant friend. He had 
Baruch, and we can appreciate Baruch only as we 
understand the lot of Jeremiah. Baruch must have 
made no small sacrifice in identifying himself with 
the unpopular prophet. It is chiefly to him that we 
owe our knowledge of Jeremiah’s life and work. 
When Jeremiah went into hiding, Baruch accom- 
panied him (36:26). When Jeremiah was confined 
in the guardhouse, Baruch was there (32:12-14). 
When the imprisoned prophet had to have a spokes- 
man, it was Baruch who wrote out the messages, 
and who read the roll to the people (36:1-8), and 
later to a group of “princes” (36:11-15). When 
the king, hearing the roll, angrily threw it into the 
fire (36:20-23), it was Baruch who took down from 
the lips of Jeremiah the material for a longer second 
roll, which contained a drastic rebuke of the king 
himself (36:27-32). And for all this courageous 
loyalty, Baruch was flatly told he could expect no 
reward for himself, except that his life would be 
spared from those who would hunt him down (see 
chap. 45). 

Without a doubt, Baruch owed much to Jeremiah. 
It is a high privilege to be the intimate companion 
of a great soul. But Jeremiah also owed much to 
the faithful scribe. Baruch lightened the prophet’s 
burdens. He shared his loneliness. He wrote out 
his messages. He preserved many of his words, if 
not all of them. He accompanied Jeremiah into 
Egypt (43:1-7), so that it is to Baruch that we owe 
our knowledge of the closing scenes. 

Jeremiah, the most Messiahlike of all the Hebrew 
prophets, was truly “God’s Suffering Servant.” But 
standing in the shadow behind him, “keeping 
watch,” is an obscure figure. It is the figure of 
Baruch the Scribe. He stands there as the repre- 
sentative of that multitude of humble persons whose 
fidelity helps to make possible the achievements of 
the great. Jeremiah will never be forgotten, thanks 
to Baruch. But then, neither will Baruch be for- 
gotten. In his self-forgetting service to Jeremiah, 
he rendered his own name immortal (cf. Matthew 
26 :6-13). 
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A TEACHING PLAN 
| By M. Earl Cunningham 


Associate Director of Leadership Education, General 
Board of Education of The Methodist Church 


LESSON OUTLINE 


A. The famous and the obscure 


B. The importance of the work of assistants 
1. Illustrations from various vocations 
2. The contribution of Baruch 


C. Some problems assistants face today 
D. Assistants in work of the kingdom of God 


The purpose of this lesson is to lead members of 
your class not only to appreciate Baruch’s work, but. 
also to recognize the importance of the contribution 
of assistants in every field of human endeavor. This 
study should also inspire them to give intelligent 
and loyal support to men of great vision and to be- 
come more active in representing the Christian 
message. 

A good way to begin the class session today will 
be for the group to face the fact that very few per- 
sons become famous and that the affairs of the 
world are carried on largely by individuals who 
never receive public acclaim. This can be done 
quickly by asking the following questions: (1) 
What proportion of the people of any generation 
become famous? How many are known beyond 
their own communities? (2) What percentage be- 
come the heads of their corporation or business, or 
receive national recognition in their profession? 
(3) What kind of positions or jobs do the vast 
majority of the people have? Do these people work 
in assistant relationships? 

This last question should lead naturally to a con- 
sideration of the value of the work of assistants. 


1. Why is the work of assistants so important? 


The members of the class no doubt will mention 
several reasons. In the discussion of this question 
you may want to call attention to the statement in 
“Scribe and Friend” (Wesley Quarterly) that ‘“out- 
standing leaders cannot achieve results without the 
cooperation of faithful assistants.” Ask if this is 
true in every business and profession. This state- 
ment will have more meaning if you ask the class 
to think of what would happen in your community 
if all the salesclerks failed to appear at your de- 
partment stores tomorrow morning or what hap- 
pens when the workers in a mine or factory go on 
strike. Ask them to think of the difficulties a 
surgeon would face in performing a delicate opera- 
tion without the aid of nurses and other assistants 
in the hospital. Remind them of the importance of 
the efficient and faithful services of bookkeepers, 
stenographers, secretaries, and of employees in 
many other types of work. 

Next, you may want to ask the class to consider 
the contribution toward world peace and world 
order made by the career men in the State Depart- 
ment and the diplomatic service. These men seldom 
get any publicity and are usually unknown. Yet 
because of their thorough training and patient work 
they often determine national and international 
policies. This fact reveals the need for Christians 
in these assistant positions. 


Let the group think also of the contribution of 
college and public school teachers who do not claim 
to be scholars or scientists but who make it their 
business to study the writings of scholars and the 
results of scientific research and interpret these 
findings to their students. Thus they become real 
educators and their work multiplies the benefits of 
scholarship and of science to humanity. 

You might open the discussion of this question 
by saying that the work of Jeremiah, one of the 
great Old Testament prophets, is well-known. Yet 
how many remember the name of his secretary? 
Without the work of Baruch, we would never have 
had the Book of Jeremiah. 

The following selections from Jeremiah will give 
information about Baruch: 32:6-15; 36:4-32; 43: 
5-6. Assign these passages in advance to three mem- 
bers of the class. Ask each person to study his 
passage and the “Lesson Notes” in Adult Student 
or Wesley Quarterly that apply to that passage and 
be prepared to tell the story in his own words. He 
may also read a portion or all of the passage to the 
class. After these reports are made, you may want 
to summarize the important facts about Baruch. 

It is important that members of your class study 
the character of Baruch so that they will understand 
what kind of man he was. The discussion should 
make him live again before their eyes. Discuss 
with them his family background. We know that 
he was a member of the higher class. At least his 
brother, Seraiah, was a noble and went with Zede- 
kiah to Babylon in 586 B.c. (see Jeremiah 51:59- 
64). Perhaps Baruch too could have had a position 
in the royal household, but preferred to work for 
Jeremiah. 

Since Baruch was a scribe, he must have been 
well educated for his day. He had the ability to 
write. For the Book of Jeremiah contains many 
interesting personal details about Jeremiah that 
could have come only from Baruch himself. These 
stories help us understand Jeremiah better. 

Baruch could not have been a great prophet, yet 
the effectiveness of Jeremiah depended upon his 
faithfulness and courage. The fact that the book 
exists today as it was written down by Baruch shows 
that he must have exercised great care in preserving 
it. Baruch was, therefore, the means through which 
Jeremiah’s message was delivered to the chief men 
of his generation and preserved for the future. 

Ask your class why they think he became such a 
loyal and courageous assistant to Jeremiah. Lewis 
(“Biblical Background’’) points out that it was a 
high privilege for Baruch to be an intimate com- 
panion of a great soul. Cox (Adult Student) em- 
phasizes the point that he must have realized the 
spiritual value of Jeremiah’s message. We know 
that he found in Jeremiah and his cause something 
of greater value than his own life. He was caught 
up in Jeremiah’s cause and felt the divine urgency 
of his message. 


3. What are some of the problems persons work- 
ing in assistant relationships face today? 


A number of practical problems may be raised by 
the members of the class. They may be interested 
in thinking together about the significance of the 
fact that many persons today find working in sub- 
ordinate positions an intolerable experience. When 
this is true it is caused by many pressures on that 
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individual. These may include economic consider 
tions and the publicity given to persons who ha 
arrived at top positions. Much emphasis in o 
society is placed not upon the responsibility of his 
positions but upon the fame or honor such plac 
may bring. This false emphasis leads many perso! 
to seek recognition without the willingness to p: 
the price of meriting the honor sought. 


Ask members of the class to think of the tru 
great persons they know. Do these persons alwa 
have high places of authority? Do they seek pos 
tions of leadership or do they often accept suc 
places of responsibility reluctantly and with extren 
humility? 

Perhaps the class will want to consider the pro 
lem of a person who works for an employer who 
he cannot respect. For example, here is a man wh 
after a recent reorganization of his company four 
that he was in a department working under a supe 
visor whom he considered to be incompetent ar 
for whom he had little respect. He therefore fac: 
a very practical problem. Should he resign and g 
another job? If he does, he will lose the rating | 
has built up with his company through sever 
years of successful work. He will have to start a 
over again with another company. If he stays, } 
may find that some difficult adjustments are nece 
sary. Can he work creatively in this new situati 
and get the satisfactions he has a right to expect 
Guide the class in thinking of the various altern: 
tives. 


In closing, ask the class to think of the supren 
task of every person to become an assistant in tl 
extension of the Gospel. We have a Leader wl 
challenges the best we can give. 


owo CHD of 


The Requirement 


CIVILIZATION develops only where considerab! 
numbers of men work together for common ends.- 
George Foot Moore. 


Oo CHD Gf 


None Lives in a Vacuum 


BECAUSE none of us lives in a social vacuum, be 
cause each of us is played upon and moulded by s 
cial atmospheres, and because multitudes of peop! 
among us are for that reason living under cond 
tions which make lofty faith and fine characté 
virtually impossible, the church, we need to mak 
clear, can never savingly reach thousands of ind 
viduals until we change or modify the communit 
conditions under which they live. 


We preachers stand in our pulpits and say to 
bedraggled woman, “Be pure and good,” yet man 
times she goes back to a city slum which aboundin 
in vice and poverty, makes goodness and purit 
an empty dream. We stand up and say to the po 
working man, “Be kind and brotherly,” but ofte 
that laborer lives under a system of cut-throg 
competition and exploitation which, grinding th 
life out of him, makes fraternity and kindness th 
veriest mockeries!—Rev. John H. Marion, Jr., i 
Christian Union Herald, March 14, 1948. 





Aug. 8: EBED-MELECH, THE 
ETHIOPIAN 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Edwin Lewis 


SCRIPTURE: JEREMIAH 37:3-21; 38; 39. 


In order to appreciate Baruch’s ministry to Jere- 
miah, we found it necessary to understand the his- 
torical conditions. Those same conditions also pro- 
vide the background for an appreciation of the serv- 
ice rendered by Ebed-melech. 


Jeremiah had long been convinced that the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by the Babylonians, and the 
scattering of the Jewish people, was necessary to 
the larger fulfillment of the purpose of God. The 
incident of the “roll’’ occurred during the reign 
of Jehoiakim, perhaps in 604 B.c., and to this king 
even that early—as also later to his son Jeconiah— 
Jeremiah had made the uncompromising declara- 
tion (Jeremiah 25:1-11; 22:24-30). When advisers 
endeavored to persuade Jehoiakim to join in a 
confederacy aimed at Babylon, Jeremiah proclaimed 
the utter futility of the policy (27:1-11). The Baby- 
lonians actually appeared, whereupon a strong party 
in Jerusalem favored an appeal to Egypt. The Egyp- 
tians approached, and the Babylonians withdrew to 
meet them, defeated the Egyptians, and then re- 
turned to the attack on Jerusalem. 


In the meantime, Jehoiakim had died, to be suc- 
ceeded by his son Jehoiachin (or Jeconiah). Jehoia- 
chin had reigned only three months when the 
Babylonians returned and wrought a devastating 
destruction on Jerusalem (II Kings 24). This led 
to the so-called “first captivity,” and the date is 
597 B.C. 


Zedekiah thereupon became the ruler, and the 
remainder of Jeremiah’s prophetic activity fell in 
the reign of this king—the last of the kings of 
Judah. Jeremiah continued to advocate the same 
policy of submission to Babylon as before (27:12- 
22). Zedekiah, like his predecessors, refused to 
listen, a fact which led to the final destruction of 
the national life, and the exile of 586 B.c. (see II 
Kings 25; Jeremiah 39). 

The story of Ebed-melech falls in the period when 
the Babylonians were assembling for their final 
assault upon Jerusalem. Zedekiah wavered in his 
policy. Jeremiah told him one thing; many of the 
“princes” advised him differently. The prophet’s 
pronouncements were not wholly pessimistic. He 
had no doubt as to the immediate future: Jerusalem 
would be destroyed, and the land would be laid 
waste. But he was equally confident about the more 
distant future. Let the chastisement of God, he 
said, be patiently -borne, let the judgment be 
humbly accepted, and there would come a time of 
recovery (32:1, 36-44; cf. 25:12-14). 

Jeremiah dramatized this conviction of his by 
his purchase of the field at Anathoth, described in 
32:6-15. At the time, the armies of Nebuchad- 
nezzar were actually approaching Jerusalem. An- 
athoth was a village three miles outside the city. 
Jeremiah was now a prisoner in the guardhouse. 
To buy land in these circumstances would seem 
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to be the height of folly, yet Jeremiah did this very 
thing, and took elaborate pains to see that the 
deeds would not be lost (see 32:11-14). 

The prophet was in the guardhouse because he 
had been accused of treachery in seeking to leave 
Jerusalem. His real reason for going was private 
business, but the accusation against him was that 
of desertion to the enemy (387:11-15). Following 
that accusation, he had been imprisoned in a private 
house. Zedekiah heard about it, and sent for Jere- 
miah to inquire if he had a word from God. The 
“word” was the same as before: yield to Babylon 
and accept the righteous judgment of God. The 
“princes” heard of the interview, again declared 
that Jeremiah was a traitor, and this time they 
threw him into a pit, Zedekiah not even offering 
a protest. 

We must not be too hasty in our judgment of 
these men. They simply could not understand Jere- 
miah. For him, conditions had reached such a pass 
that a spiritual religion had become impossible. It 
could return only as all the false supports were 
swept away, including not only the Temple, but 
the state itself. Naturally, the king’s advisers could 
not see this. They threw Jeremiah into the foul pit 
because they judged him to be a traitor. 

It is this intensity of feeling that throws into 
relief the heroic action of Ebed-melech. He was an 
Ethiopian eunuch, in charge of the king’s harem. 
His position would make him familiar with the 
palace gossip. He knew the story of Jeremiah. He 
could appreciate courage, and he showed that he had 
a courage of his own. He demanded of the king 
that Jeremiah be taken out of the pit, and be put 
in the comparative safety and comfort of the guard- 
house. He himself helped manipulate the cords 
whereby the distressed prophet was lifted from the 
miry pit. Jeremiah continued to live in this guard- 
house—“the court of the guard’”—until the fall of 
the city (38:28). 

The differences between the prophet and the 
eunuch simply vanish before this kindly act. Friend- 
liness made them true equals. Ebed-melech was not 
only negroid, but he was an eunuch as well, and 
eunuchs were regarded with a certain contempt. 
The man could be said to be under a threefold handi- 
cap—his race, his mutilation, and his effeminate 
occupation. Over against him stood Jeremiah, a 
man of priestly ancestry (1:1), sensitive (12:7- 
13), a public figure (1:17-19), a consultant of rulers 
(21:1-2), a prophet of God (1:9-10). All the prerog- 
atives were with the prophet; all the liabilities were 
with the eunuch. 

So it seemed—until the friendly service of the 
eunuch to the prophet threw these accidental dif- 
ferences into the background. A kindly deed is not 
to be judged by the social status of him who renders 
it, but by its motive and by what it is in itself. 
Loving service rendered and accepted makes equal 
the serving and the served. The Kingdom of God 
means a democracy of service. Jeremiah was not 
degraded because he accepted the compassion of a 
Negro eunuch. On the other hand, the eunuch was 
exalted by his compassion. Before the God who 
made them both, benefactor and beneficiary stood 
side by side. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By M. Earl Cunningham 


LESSON OUTLINE 


A. The story of Ebed-melech 


1. Background of the story 
2. Ebed-melech’s heroic action 


B. Illustrations of Christian neighborliness 


1. The Good Samaritan 
2. Some Good Samaritans today 


C. Some hindrances to Christian neighborliness 
D. The basis of Christian neighborliness 


The purpose of the lesson today is to understand 
the meaning of Christian brotherhood as it relates 
to persons of other racial and social groups. 

You will probably want to begin the discussion 
by reminding the class that on last Sunday you 
studied about the contribution of Baruch to the 
ministry of Jeremiah. Today’s lesson is about an- 
other of Jeremiah’s loyal supporters, Ebed-melech. 
It is a real adventure story. Before this thrilling 
story is told, however, your class will need to have 
a clear picture of the background of the incident. 
It can be fully appreciated only in the light of the 
historical conditions. 

The brief heroic work of Ebed-melech occurred 
during the second invasion of Judah by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king of Babylon. The Hebrews had been 
under the domination of Babylon since the first 
devastating destruction of Jerusalem and first cap- 
tivity in 597 B.c. They longed for their independ- 
ence. 

The strong party of princes in Jerusalem had 
urged King Zedekiah to listen to the advice of Egypt 
and join in a revolt against Babylon. Jeremiah 
knew Egypt’s record and recognized Babylon’s 
power. He tried to convince Zedekiah that such an 
alliance with Egypt was foolish and that the hope 
for Judah lay in building up the religious and moral 
strength of the nation in private, economic, and 
political relations. Zedekiah, however, did not fol- 
low Jeremiah’s counsel, but chose the course recom- 
mended by his shortsighted princes. (You will find 
excellent information on this point in the article 
by Redus, Adult Student, “Biblical Background” 
by Lewis, and “A Colored Hero,” Wesley Quarterly). 

Next, point out the fact that the Scripture for 
today’s lesson (chaps., 37, 38, and 39 of Jeremiah) 
tells of the final events in Jerusalem before the 
city was destroyed by the Babylonians in 586 B.c. 
Then ask someone to read or tell the story of Jere- 
miah’s arrest and imprisonment (37:3-21). There 
are several points in this account that may need to 
be emphasized: (1) Jeremiah was falsely accused of 
desertion when he left the city on a matter of busi- 
ness. (2) He was beaten by his enemies and left in 
a dungeon to starve. (3) King Zedekiah still had 
respect for Jeremiah’s views and secretly sent for 
him. (4) In this conference, Jeremiah requested 
the king to put him in another prison where he 
would be able to survive. This request was granted 
and he was placed in the guard court where he 
could speak to people who passed by. 

You are now ready to read the thrilling account 
of the rescue of Jeremiah from a horrible death in 
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a cistern (Jeremiah 38:1-13). This heroic act w: 
performed by Ebed-melech, a servant in the roy 
household. He was an Ethiopian. He had apparent 
suffered many indignities at the hands of Jer 
miah’s race, for race prejudice was strong in Jer 
salem. 

Furthermore, the feeling against Jeremiah amo! 
the ruling class had risen to such great intensi 
that they could be satisfied only by inflicting up: 
him a slow, horrible death. Ebed-melech knew 
he attempted to save Jeremiah this group wou 
probably try to kill him. 

Finally, it was always dangerous for a serva 
to make such a request of a king. Many servan 
had been put to death for less presumptuous 1 
quests. Yet, in spite of the great danger, Ebe 
melech went to the king and pleaded for permissi: 
to save the life of Jeremiah. 

Consider with your class the magnificent qua 
ties of character Ebed-melech must have had. A 
What kind of man would he have to be to forget h 
own injustices at the hands of Jeremiah’s race 
risk his own life for a member of that race? 
would have been easy for Ebed-melech to have do: 
nothing with the thought that there was some ju 
tice in a member of the majority race having 
suffer. Note also that he had nothing to gain exce 
the satisfaction of loyalty to high duty. 

Ebed-melech must have had a high sense 
justice. He was impressed with Jeremiah’s si 
cerity and was not willing for him to suffer i 
justice. He was a man of such high character a1 
integrity that even though a slave, he had the 1 
spect of the king. He had the moral courage to |! 
the king know that a grave crime was being co! 
mitted against Jeremiah. He had the sincerity 
convictions and strength of character to convin 
the king to let him save Jeremiah from this i 
justice. 

How would you compare the deed of Ebed-mele 
to the principle of Christian neighborliness Jes 
illustrated in the parable of the Good Samarita 
Even in Jesus’ day the Jew owed no duty to Ge 
tiles, strangers, or outcasts. Jesus told this sto 
to show that there are no limitations to Christi: 
brotherhood. We are obligated to be neighborly 
every person, regardless of his race or nation, b 
cause he is a human being. One mankind under o 
God was Jesus’ teaching. 

How many people today are strong enough 
stand up loyally for someone of a different race w 
has suffered an injustice? Let members of the cla 
give examples of persons who take risks for perso 
for whom they have no special responsibility simy 
to give them a fair chance. Cox (Adult Studen 
refers to the stories which came back from t 
islands of the Pacific during the war about t 
sacrificial and daring services of natives w 
rescued the shipwrecked, the stranded, and t 
wounded. He also calls attention to the sacrific 
services of missionaries who are taking the gos} 
to the very people who have brought them mu 
suffering. 

In spite of all these fine examples, why is the 
so much lack of neighborliness across racial a 
national lines? The following reasons will probak 
be included among those given by the members 





your class: (1) the habit so many people have of 
blaming all the people of a race for the action of 
one individual; (2) the growing lack of individual 
responsibility in our society; (3) the widespread 
fear of being debased or of losing status in one’s 
own community. 

The last reason deserves careful thought. Ask, 
Why can a Christian afford to be humanly helpful 
to persons of other races even where it is unpopular 
to do so? Security for Christians should be in God’s 
approval, not in man’s. While we would like to have 
the approval of our friends, we have the higher 
obligation to do that which we know is the will of 
God. We are children of one Father and brothers 
of all men. And that brotherhood includes even our 
enemies. We are taught to love our enemies. How 
far does our Christianity reach? 


Parents’ Bequeath 


LET parents, then, bequeath to their children not 
riches, but the spirit of reverence.—Plato, Laws. 


Oo CGO Cc? 


Work of the Living 


DEAD MEN cannot take effective action; their 
power of influence on others lasts only till the grave. 
Deeds and actions that energize others belong only 
to the living. Well, then, look at the facts in this 
case. The Saviour is working mightily among men, 
every day He is invisibly persuading numbers of 
people all over the world, both within and beyond 
the Greek-speaking world, to accept His faith and 
be obedient to His teaching. Can anyone, in face 
of this, still doubt that He has risen and lives, or 
rather that He is Himself the Life? Does a dead 
man prick the consciences of men, so that they 
throw all the tradition of their fathers to the 
winds and bow down before the teaching of Christ? 
If He is no longer active in the world, as He must 
needs be if He is dead, how is it that He makes the 
living to cease from their activities, the adulterer 
from his adultery, the murderer from murdering, 
the unjust from avarice, while the profane and 
godless man becomes religious? If He did not rise, 
but is still dead, how is it that He routs and perse- 
cutes and overthrows the false gods, whom un- 
believers think to be alive, and the evil spirits whom 
they worship? For where Christ is named, idolatry 
is destroyed and the fraud of evil spirits is exposed; 
indeed, no such spirit can endure that Name, but 
takes to flight on sound of it. This is the work of 
One Who lives, not of one dead; and, more than 
that, it is the work of God.—From The Incarnation 
of the Word of God, by St. Athanasius. 


Owo Cro CHD 


In Quietness and in Confidence 


MARK and consider in silence, in lowliness of mind, 
and thou wilt hear the Lord speak unto thee in thy 
mind. His voice is sweet and pleasant; his sheep 
hear his voice, they rejoice and are obedient; they 
also sing for joy. Oh, their hearts are filled with 
everlasting triumph!—George Fox in The Journal. 
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“Saint Andrew,” from a painting by Ribera, Spanish 
master (1588-1656). The original hangs in the Prado 


Museum in Madrid. (Photo from Dorr News Service.) 


Aug. 15: ANDREW, THE MAN 
WHO BROUGHT OTHERS 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Edwin Lewis 


SCRIPTURE: MATTHEW 4:18; MARK 1:16-21, 29; 
3:13-19; LUKE 6:13-16; JOHN 1:37-42; 12:20-22; 
AcTs 1:12-14. 


Awprew is a representative of that great num- 
ber of earnest Christian workers who rarely if 
ever receive any special mention. With one excep- 
tion, whenever he is referred to in the Gospels, it 
is in association with other persons. His discipleship 
was quiet and unobtrusive—although there is a 
tradition that he eventually suffered martyrdom by 
crucifixion. Only once are we told of any specific 
service that he rendered. That one service, how- 
ever, was of a sort that the early church could not 
allow to be forgotten. He brought his brother, Simon 
Peter, to Jesus. 

Behind Andrew’s action is a fascinating story. 
A kinsman of Jesus, named John, had fulfilled 
predictions made about him before he was born 
(Luke 1:5f.; cf. 1:36). The spirit of the ancient 
prophets had come upon him in his early manhood. 
He spent much time in meditation in the wilderness 
near the Dead Sea. He launched a reformation 
movement, whose symbol was baptism (Luke 3:16). 
Some of the baptized tarried with him as his dis- 
ciples. 


Among these disciples were some Galilean fisher- 


men, one of whom was Andrew. But Jesus of Naza- 
reth had also been attracted to John’s reformation. 
John hailed him as the long-expected Messiah, who 
would baptize men with the Holy Spirit (John 1:29- 
34). Andrew heard this declaration and was im- 
pressed. His brother Simon was another of John’s 
disciples, and Andrew brought him to the newly- 
declared Messiah. Something about Simon im- 
pressed Jesus at once, and he told him that he 
would henceforth be known by his name of Peter, 
the name meaning “a rock” (cf. Matthew 16:13-18). 


Without this preliminary relationship, we can 
hardly understand the “call” of Simon Peter and 
Andrew, of James and John, by the Sea of Galilee. 
When Jesus said to the four men at their fishing, 
“Follow me!” they obeyed “straightway,” leaving 
everything without ceremony of any kind. Men are 
not likely to do this at the command of a perfect 
stranger. That instant obedience bespeaks earlier 
acquaintance, perhaps even many a long and search- 
ing conversation. 


It is, in fact, not difficult to piece the events to- 
gether. After the association with John the Baptist, 
Jesus retired by himself into the wilderness, and 
there underwent his great testing (Matthew 3:13 
through 4:11; Mark 1:12-13). He then returned to 
Galilee, preaching as he went (Luke 4:14-15), and 
came again to his home at Nazareth, where his 
preaching met opposition and led to his being driven 
away (Luke 4:16-30). 


Meanwhile, Peter and Andrew also had returned 
to Galilee, and were pursuing at Capernaum their 
occupation of fishing. We cannot believe that they 
had forgotten the Strange Man they had met at 
John’s baptizing. Without a doubt, they often talked 
about him, not only to each other, but also to their 
companions, especially to the brothers James and 
John. Already they were beginning to “catch men.” 


And then suddenly Jesus appeared among them. 


Driven out of Nazareth, and in dire need of a place . 


of refuge, he bethought himself of Simon Peter 
and of his brother Andrew. This is certainly what 
is implied in Matthew 4:13: “Leaving Nazareth he 
[Jesus] went and dwelt in Capernaum.” He was 
not a mere casual visitor there: he was there for a 
purpose. He was there, shall we say, to train Simon 
Peter, Andrew, James, and John, to become “fishers 
of men.” 


We should like to know about the conversations 
the five men had together, but we are told nothing. 
All we know is that when Jesus judged that the 
time was ripe for action, he gave them the pre- 
arranged signal: “Follow me!” Their instant re- 
sponse was proof of how well he had prepared them. 
They “left all and followed him” because, so it 
would seem, he had already taught them the cost 
of discipleship (cf. Matthew 16:24-26). We might, 
indeed, say that the command of Jesus, “Follow me!” 
was his way of saying to the four men, “The time 
has come for us to begin our work together—if you 
are ready to pay the price.” 

We may learn from the Gospels and from the 
Acts how well the four disciples served their Master 
and his cause. It remains, however, that Andrew 
never came to the eminence achieved by the other 
three. Turn to the Acts, where Peter, James, and 
John are all conspicuous figures (see 2:14f.; 3:1f.; 
4:13f.; 8:14f.; 10:5f.; 11:2f.; 12:1f.). Andrew, by 
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contrast, is mentioned in Acts only once, in the li 
of the apostles given in 1:13, and even here his nar 
is placed fourth. This same order is observed 
the list given in Mark 3:16-18, although in Matthe 
10:2 and Luke 6:14, he is placed second. 

Not only so, but on two crucial occasions in t] 
life of Jesus, namely, the Transfiguration (Matthe 
17:1) and Gethsemane (Matthew 26:37), he tox 
with him Peter, James, and John. Andrew was le 
behind. 

Then are we to infer that this man was neve 
appreciated? Was it nothing that he started tl 
Christian line? It does not follow. Rather we ma 
infer that he had such qualities of stability an 
complete dependability that he did not seem to ne¢ 
the special attention which Jesus gave to Pete 
James, and John. May we not surmise that Jest 
took these three disciples to the Transfiguratio 
and to the inner recesses of Gethsemane, not as 
mark of special favor, but because they were n¢ 


yet fully persuaded? Consider Matthew 16:23 
26:37, 40, 43; 26:69-75; Mark 10:35-41. It wa 
Peter, not Andrew, who denied his Lord. It wa 


James and John, not Andrew, who asked for th 
most important places in the Kingdom. Jesus too 
three disciples to the Transfiguration, and the sam 
three to be nearest to him in Gethsemane. In whos 
charge, on both occasions, did he leave the others 
Was it not in the charge of quiet, steady, faithf 
Andrew? 
Peter’s 
name meant something, too. 
strength.” And such he was. 


name meant “a rock.” But Andrew’ 
It meant “a man o 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By M. Earl Cunningham 


LESSON OUTLINE 


A. Andrew’s personal work 


1. Bringing Peter to Jesus 
2. Introducing others to the Master 


B. His contribution 


1. Through his method 
2. Through the power of his personal life 


C. The value of personal evangelism 


1. Why is it essential? 
2. What makes it effective? 
3. What is necessary to conserve the results ‘ 


The purpose of today’s lesson is to lead adults t« 
appreciate the qualities of character that mad 
Andrew a faithful disciple, and to understand the« 
value of personal evangelism in promoting the king- 
dom of God and in bringing persons to the Chris- 
tian way. 

You will want to open the discussion today by ex- 
plaining to the class that we are beginning a new 
unit in which we shall study some everyday New 
Testament Christians in the same way we examined 
some of the unsung heroes of the Old Testament 
during the last six Sundays. We expect to find in 
their lives many points of inspiration. 


Our first lesson is about a close friend of Jesus, 
one of the twelve apostles. He is not often men- 





tioned in the New Testament, yet our knowledge 
about him is clear. Most of our information is found 
in three passages in the Gospel of John. Yet refer- 
ences in the other Gospels add to our picture of him. 
They show the place of honor he occupied among 
the most intimate disciples of Jesus. 

The first of the three brief references in John 
gives the account of Andrew personally conducting 
his brother to Jesus. Ask someone to read this 
passage (John 1:37-42). Compare it with the 
accounts of the calling of Peter and Andrew in 
Matthew 4:18-19 and in Mark 1:16-21. 

The comparison of these passages will raise cer- 
tain questions that you and your class will want to 
discuss. First, what important information is given 
in the account in John that is not included by the 
other two writers? The class will be interested in 
the fascinating story behind Andrew’s action. He 
and Peter were both disciples of John the Baptist. 
Both had been taught to expect the Messiah. Andrew 
heard John’s declaration that Jesus was the long- 
expected Messiah, was impressed, and went to see 
Jesus to find out for himself. 

Do you think Jesus would have chosen for his 
disciples men he had not known before? Why? 
What do you think the account in John reveals 
about Jesus’ method of selecting his disciples? How 
did the experience with John the Baptist prepare 
Andrew for becoming a disciple of Jesus? In the 
discussion of this last question, note Redus’ state- 
ment (Adult Student) that it enabled him to under- 
stand something of the real purposes of Jesus. 

Next, you will want to have someone read the 
two other accounts of Andrew bringing persons to 
Jesus: the boy with the loaves and fish (John 6:8- 
9); and the group of Greeks (John 12:20-22). Ask, 
What insight do these references give into Andrew’s 
character? When the Greeks came to Philip with 
a request to see Jesus, he seemed to hesitate to take 
the responsibility for taking these Gentiles to Jesus. 
Not so with Andrew. He took them immediately to 
Jesus. He was a man of action. He knew what to 
do in emergencies. His training as a fisherman evi- 
dently helped him at this point. He seemed to use 
the same wisdom and courage in catching men as in 
catching fish. (See “Evangelist Andrew” in Wesley 
Quarterly.) Furthermore, the fact that Philip 
brought the Greeks to Andrew indicates that the 
disciples recognized his skill in introducing others 
to the Master. Philip at least had confidence in 
Andrew’s ability to handle the situation. 

What .additional information do the Synoptic 
Gospels give us about Andrew? Read the account 
of the choosing of the twelve apostles (Mark 3:13-19 
and Luke 6:13-16). Note that Andrew is named 
among the first four. Compare the list of the twelve 
given in Acts 1:12-14. Here again Andrew’s name 
appears among the first four apostles. Note also 
that he shared in the special teaching given (to 
these four) on the Mount of Olives not long before 
Jesus was crucified (Mark 13:3). These references 
show that Andrew occupied a place of honor in the 
first chosen group of four disciples and that he 
continued to be one of the closest associates of Jesus 
throughout his ministry. 

At this point, it will be a good plan to summarize 
what we have learned from these scattered refer- 
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ences in the New Testament. Andrew is an excellent 
example of those quiet, unobtrusive Christian work- 
ers, who rarely if ever receive any special mention. 
His name is mentioned only once in Acts, yet Peter, 
James, and John are conspicuous figures in this 
book. Even though they overshadowed him as lead- 
ers in the Christian movement, there is no evidence 
that he was jealous of their prominence. He seemed 
content to go about quietly finding people one by 
one and bringing them to the Master just as he 
had brought Peter. He was the first missionary, the 
first personal evangelist in the Christian movement. 
The more one studies the scattered references about 
him in the New Testament, the more one is im- 
pressed with the deep loyalty and devotion of this 
quiet, steady, faithful disciple. 


Another quality of character stands out with 
crystal clearness. He had the courage of his con- 
victions. It took a man of courage to be a disciple 
of John the Baptist during the period of John’s un- 
popularity with the public officials. It took courage 
to be the first follower of Jesus and the first per- 
sonal witness for the Master. He was a man of 
strength. 

Our study of Andrew, who is distinguished for 
the zeal and effectiveness with which he shared the 
good news with others, should mean much to adults 
today. Guide your class in a discussion of the value 
of personal evangelism today. Ask, Why is personal 
evangelism so essential today? We live in a time 
of mass movements and mass appeal. Radio, bill- 
boards, newspapers, and magazines, and motion 
pictures influence enormously the lives of all people. 
How can Andrew’s method of personal approach 
have much effect in such a society? This question 
can be answered graphically by taking a poll of 
your class to see how many were brought into the 
Christian way of life by the invitation and influence 
of some personal friend. Ask, Do you agree with 
the statement in the lesson material that the most 
effective witness for Christ comes from persons we 
know who have solved problems similar to ones 
we face? Can you give illustrations to support your 
opinion? (See Cox Adult Student.) 


These illustrations should lead to the considera- 
tion of another important question, namely, When 
is personal evangelism most successful? In the dis- 
cussion of this question, you will surely want to 
call attention to the fact that Andrew’s own dis- 
covery of the Master was so satisfying that he 
wanted to share that good news with the one person 
with whom he had most in common. Consider also 
Cox’s statement (Adult Student) that one need not 
be a perfect Christian to invite others but he must 
be sincerely trying to live as a Christian in his 
daily life. 

You may want to close the discussion by a brief 
consideration of the fact that bringing men to 
Christ and to membership in the Church is only the 
beginning. Just as Jesus enrolled Peter in his 
school, so the Church must be a school in Christian 
living that will help all members eventually under- 
stand the great possibilities of the Christian life. 


Oo OO of 
THE past is no longer within our power, but the 


future depends upon us.—Peter Y. Chaadaev, Rus- 
Sian philosopher (1794-1856). 





“Dorcas Who Shared”; copyright, Providence Lithograph Co. 


Aug. 22: DORCAS, A WOMAN 
OF GOOD WORKS 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Edwin Lewis 
SCRIPTURE: ACTS 9:36-42. 


The story of Dorcas reflects the life of the early 
church. If we did not have the Acts of the Apostles, 
we should have to rely upon references in the 
Epistles for our knowledge of how the church grew, 
and the knowledge thus gained would be scanty. 
Even the Acts gives only a partial account, but it 
tells enough to make intelligible to our minds how 
the first little Christian group (see Acts 1:13-14), 
faithful to its commission (see 1:8), became within 
thirty or forty years a movement spread throughout 
the Roman Empire. 

Luke has always been regarded as the writer of 
Acts. It is his continuation of the Third Gospel 
(Acts 1:1-5). He was frequently Paul’s companion, 
and the so-called ‘“‘we passages” (see 16:10-17; 
20:5-15; 21:1-18; 27:1-28:16; cf. Colossians 4:14) 
are apparently transcribed from his personal diary. 
In Acts, Luke has given us a treatise which might 
be called with equal truth the first church history, 
or the first book of Christian missions, or the first 
account of the life and work of Christian people. 
As we should expect, the activities of Christian 
leaders loom large in the little book. There is an 
important break at the end of chapter 12. Up to 
this point, the story deals chiefly with the church 
in and around Jerusalem, and its spread into Judaea 
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and Samaria and along the Syrian coast. The in 
portant names are those of Peter, James, Joh 
Stephen, and Philip. Paul becomes the leadin 


figure from chapter 13 on. He is assisted by Barna 


bas and Silas, but it is Paul who occupies the cente 
of the stage. Even Peter practically disappea: 
after chapter 12. 


But the Acts does more than tell us of a few grea 


church leaders. It gives us many a glimpse of th 
everyday life of ordinary Christian men and wome! 
How much genuine Christian devotion is suggeste 
in the two passages, 2:41-47 and 4:32-35, which te 
how the early Christians conducted themselves 


Their charity is illustrated specifically by the gif 


brought by Barnabas (4:36-37). The seven me 
chosen to “‘serve tables” (6:5) had to meet the tes 
of being “of good repute, full of the Spirit and « 
wisdom” (6:3). 

We are told of the “rejoicing” of the Ethiopia 
eunuch (8:26-39); of the fidelity of that Anania 
who led Saul of Tarsus to Christ (9:10-19) ; of th 
bedridden Aeneas who was numbered with “th 
saints which lived at Lydda (9:32-34); and o 
Cornelius the Roman centurion and his entry int 
“the household of faith’ (10:1-48). 
of those who, scattered by persecution, did n« 
conceal their discipleship, but preached even t 
Gentiles (11:19-21). We are told of the generosit 
of the Gentile Christians of Antioch to their need 
Jewish brethren (11:27-30), and of their boldnes 
in setting aside Paul and Barnabas for definit 
missionary activity (13:1-3). We are given glimpse 
of Lydia of Philippi (16:11-15); of the Philippia 
jailer (16:27-34); of the “noble” and honorab! 
men and women of Beroea (17:10-12); of the tw 
or three believers in Athens (17:34); of Aquil 
and Priscilla, of Titus Justus and Crispus (18:2-! 
7-8); and of the faithful bodyguard of Paul mer 
tioned in 20:4. 

These are among the rank and file of the ear! 
church, and there were many more like them wh 
are not even mentioned. Dorcas of Joppa has 
place of honor in this large company and, but fo 
the merest chance, we should never have heard o 
her. After the persecution that followed the deat 
of Stephen, Philip the evangelist had gone throug! 
out Samaria and southern Judaea on a preachin 
tour (chap. 8). Peter and John had followed hir 
into Samaria, to investigate his Samaritan convert: 
Peter, still only half convinced that the Gosp« 
should be preached to Gentiles, had apparently fo! 
lowed Philip in his tour along the coast (9:32 
In passing from Gaza to Caesarea, Philip migh 
well have preached in both Lydda and Joppa (8:2¢ 
39-40). If it really was suspicion of Gentile Chris 
tianity (10:26-29) that brought Peter to Lydd: 
then we have a striking example of God’s use o 
events to further his purposes. 

For had Peter not been already in Lydda, it i 
not likely that he would have been called to near-b 
Joppa by the sorrowing friends of the dead Dorea: 
And had Peter not been at Joppa for this reaso 
then the momentous interview of Peter and th 
centurion Cornelius might never have taken plac 
(chaps. 10 and 11). Actually, this trailing of Phili 
on the part of Peter had most important result 


for the spread of the Gospel into the Gentile wor) 


(11:18). 


We are tol 





The little story of Dorcas, brought to our atten- 
tion by this chain of circumstances, is a window 
through which we get a precious glimpse of “the 
Way” (19:9, 23) in action. There were already in 
Joppa a few disciples (9:38), or “saints” (9:41). 
Dorcas was conspicuous among them for her “good 
works and acts of charity.” She was especially de- 
voted to widows, that is, to those whose need was 
great. Her death caused sorrow to the little band, 
and they recounted to each other how freely she 
had helped them. They felt that she was so shining 
an example of unselfish discipleship that they could 
dare to ask so important a man as Peter to come 
and console them in their distress. We are glad to 
learn, too, that Peter did not think himself above 
such a visit. The “great” leader encouraged the 
“little” church! 

The restoration of Dorcas was one of the “signs 
and wonders” so frequently referred to in the Acts 
(5:12; 6:8; 8:13). It was something we cannot 
hope to duplicate. For our purpose today, the kindly 
deeds and unselfish life of Dorcas are more signifi- 
cant than her restoration. What Peter did was im- 
portant, but what Dorcas was must chiefly be em- 
phasized, because that is something we may all 
imitate. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By M. Earl Cunningham 


LESSON OUTLINE 


A. The Christian spirit of helpfulness 
1. What is it? 
2. What is its source? 
3. How is it expressed? 


B. Dorcas, a woman of helpfulness 
1. What she did 
2. Why she did it 


C. Some services we should render 
1. To those in need 
2. In the Church 
3. In the community 


Our lesson for today is very practical. The pur- 
pose is to help us as adults discover how we can 
render Christian service in our communities and 
how we can bring comfort and happiness to those 
in need. 

The value of the class discussion will depend to 
a large degree upon the skill with which you guide 
your group in a search for the actual needs for 
Christian service in your church and community. 
Your first step will be so to introduce the subject 
for discussion that the members of the class wil! 
join enthusiastically in the search. 

With this in mind, a good way to begin the session 
will be for you to remind the class that the obliga- 
tion of service is generally recognized by Christians 
and that every member of the group is aware of 
that obligation. Remind them also of their acquaint- 
ance with such sayings of Jesus as: “You will know 
them by their fruits.” (Matthew 7:17). ‘Each tree 
is known by its own fruit” (Luke 6:44). “The good 
man out of his good treasure brings forth good, 
and the evil man out of his evil treasure brings 
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forth evil” (Matthew 12:35). We like to think also 
of the parable of the great judgment because it 
emphasizes the fact that persons serve Christ when 
they feed the hungry, clothe the naked, visit those 
who are sick and in prison, or help those in need 
in some other way. Yet in spite of our assent to 
this Christian conception of righteousness, we often 
fail to see the opportunities around us in which 
we could render much needed service. Our lesson 
today should help us discover many of these oppor- 
tunities. 


At this point, it will be wise to sketch the back- 
ground of the lesson. Point out the fact that the 
story of Dorcas is contained in the record of Peter’s 
work on the coastal plain of Samaria. The purpose 
of this account in the Acts is to emphasize Peter’s 
power. The story of Dorcas’ deeds of helpfulness 
was only incidentally told. However, it is a very 
important story. It reflects the life of the early 
church; it gives a glimpse into the everyday life of 
ordinary Christian men and women. Like many 
other obscure characters, Dorcas deserves a place of 
honor among Christian workers. There are only 
a few lines about her, but there is enough to get a 
clear picture of her and of the warm place she had 
in the hearts of her neighbors. 

Ask someone to read the Scripture. This person 
should be selected in advance and asked to study 
the “Lesson Notes” in Adult Student or Wesley 
Quarterly and be prepared to tell as much as possible 
about Dorcas and her generous deeds. After this 
report is made you may need to add other important 
facts. 

What qualities of character are suggested by this 
story of Dorcas? The members of the class will 
probably suggest several. You may want to call 
attention to Redus’ discussion of this question in 
Adult Student. He mentions three qualities: (1) 
Dorcas was sensitive to human needs. She had 
the heart to feel the sufferings of others and make 
them her own. Her concern seemed to grow out of 
a rich inner experience of Christ. (2) She seemed 
to be a person of means and able to give money but 
she actually made the clothing herself. Her gener- 
osity was so much a part of her that she put actual 
personal effort into her service. (3) She showed 
wisdom in the art of helpfulness. She had insight 
into what would actually be helpful and did those 
things. She therefore met real needs of people rather 
than being content with some hasty gift. Which of 
these qualities do we need today? 


The last question will hardly need discussion; for 
there will be general agreement that all these quali- 
ties are greatly needed by Christians today. It 
should serve as a transition question to direct the 
thinking of the class to their own opportunities for 
rendering services that will meet the actual needs of 
people. 

Ask, How can we be most helpful to permanent 
shut-ins? in caring for old persons? during illness? 
in comforting the bereaved? etc. Sharing of experi- 
ence on how to be of real service in each of these 
situations should be beneficial to every member of 
the class. 


Next, consider the various kinds of services that 
are needed in your church. In preparation for this 
part of the discussion, you may want to ask a mem- 
ber of the class to secure from the pastor, the 


church school superintendent, and perhaps other 
officials a list of the services that are needed. After 
this report is made, other members of the class may 
think of additional services that should be rendered. 
To talk about these will not be enough. You will 
want to lead the class to make definite plans for 
providing them. 

Christian service should reach out into many 
areas of community life. You may find it helpful to 
remind the class of the social service activities they 
are now carrying on in your community. If there 
are other adult classes in your church, tell about 
their social service program. You may want to 
report on the community service program of the 
Methodist Youth Fellowship. You may also be able 
to give illustrations about the service being ren- 
dered by youth and adult groups of other churches. 

If there is any overlapping in these service activi- 
ties, this fact should be faced frankly. 

Ask the class to suggest other needs that are not 
now being met by any group. You will of course 
know of certain needs and suggest them along with 
those reported by the members of the class. 

When this list of needed services is completed, 
you will want to lead the group in deciding on the 
next step. They will probably agree that more in- 
formation will have to be secured before wise action 
can be taken. Committees will need to be appointed 
to visit the social welfare agencies and institutions 
in the community to get the necessary information. 

Another important step to take will be to study 
the social service and social action programs of 
other adult groups. Perhaps the best way to do this 
will be to secure a few copies of Booklet 473-H 
Christian Community Relations and study it. This 
booklet describes activities now being carried on 
by adult classes and offers many helpful suggestions 
for developing a program. It may be purchased from 
the Methodist Publishing House for thirty cents per 
copy. 

If the lesson today is effective, the members of 
the class not only will have come to a keener realiza- 
tion of their opportunities for deeds of human help- 
fulness, but also will have made definite plans for 
such service. The redemption of our world awaits 
the loving service of those who, like Jesus, have 
made the hurts of others their own and can never 


be content so long as a brother suffers in mind or 
body. 


Oo CAD Gf 


THE corruption of man is followed by the cor- 
ruption of language.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Oo CO Gh) 


WITHOUT adventure civilization is in full decay.— 
Alfred North Whitehead. 


) 


RACIAL BIGOTRY is the barometer of defeat. It 
must be wiped out in America and in the world.— 
Wendell Willkie. 
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Aug. 29: ANANIAS, DISCIPLE 
AT DAMASCUS 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Edwin Lewis 
SCRIPTURE: ACTS 9:1-22. 


The conversion of Saul of Tarsus, common! 
known by his Roman name, Paul, was the most in 
portant event in the early Church. His influence o 
Christian thought and life has been incalculabl 
The story of his conversion occurs three times i 
the Acts (cf. 22:1-21; 26:1-23), and Paul himse! 
refers to it repeatedly (I Corinthians 9:1; 15:3-1( 
Galatians 1:11-17). 

The Roman Catholic claim of “the primacy « 
Peter” is certainly not supported by the Acts. Wha 
primacy there is belongs rather to Paul. 

The church in Damascus may well have had it 
origin in the testimony of converts won on th 
Day of Pentecost. Many of these converts cam 
from distant parts of the Roman Empire (Act 
2:5-11). The early Christians were wont to testif 
as they journeyed (8:1-4). Damascus, located i 
Syria, is one of the oldest cities in the world, an 
is still one of the most beautiful for situation. | 
contained synagogues at this time, although it wa 
not a Jewish city. These synagogues were the cent¢ 
of the Christian movement, and Paul was authorize 
to search them for followers of the new “Way. 

This authorization reveals the bitterness of th 
Jewish leaders at Jerusalem. They were prepare 
to do anything—even murder, as in the case o 
Stephen—to stop the growth of Christianity. | 
must have seemed to them providential to have a 
their disposal a young man of the unblemished repu 
tation of Paul. The piety of his upbringing, his ze: 
for the Law, his devotion to the cause of Israe 
were common knowledge. “After the strictest part 
of our religion,” he said to King Agrippa, “I live 
a Pharisee” (26:5). 

But the authorities did not suspect that somethin 
may have happened to Paul as he looked on at th 
stoning of Stephen (7:58; 8:1). To outward ap 
pearance, the effect of the stoning was to increas 
persecuting zeal (8:3). But there was an inwar 
effect as well. 

Paul did not persecute because he was a bad man 
but because he was deeply religious. He believe 
utterly in the God of his fathers. His teacher wa 
the great rabbi, Gamaliel. His personal characte 
was above reproach. He had believed that Stephe: 
was guilty of blasphemy, and the Law prescribe: 
that a blasphemer should be stoned to death (Num 
bers 15:30; cf. Matthew 23:37). 

Paul, however, recognized that Stephen coul 
have saved his life by renouncing his belief abou 
Jesus Christ. Then why did he not renounce it 
A man does not willingly die for a mere fancy 
Could it be possible that Stephen was right? Thi 
was the question that Paul could not escape. Hi 
increased zeal against the Christians (Acts 9:1-2 
represented his effort to silence the inner voice. 


Nor did the authorities, any more than did Pau 





himself, reckon on the designs of God. They did 
not suspect that Paul was “a chosen vessel” of the 
cause he hated, and that by their very authoriza- 
tion they were playing into God’s hands. 

The long journey to Damascus afforded Paul 
opportunity to meditate, whether he would or not, 
on the case of Stephen; and by all human calcula- 
tions, it was that very meditation that laid him 
open to the appeal of Christ, and brought his proud 
soul to confess its need. 


The darkened eyes symbolized Paul’s conviction. 
In more senses than one, he was unable to see. His 
eyes must be opened, or he was lost indeed. His 
companions could do nothing for him. They were 
perplexed at his behavior, and quite unable to ac- 
count for it. They must somehow get rid of him, 
and they did so by finding him a lodging in Damas- 
cus. The worldly-minded are always baffled by a 
soul under conviction! 

News of what happened spread in the city. It is 
not unlikely that the Damascus Christians knew 
that Paul was on his way to hunt them out, for his 
activities were well known (Acts 9:13-14). The 
news of Paul’s strange experience reached the dis- 
ciple Ananias, and his conscience began to trouble 
him. Perhaps he ought to visit the afflicted man. We 
may regard this as the psychological basis of his 
“vision,” and of the inner struggle he had to 
undergo. Ananias knew from the beginning what 
he ought to do, but—like many of us today—he 
looked for reasons for not doing it. Actually, he 
was afraid, and it was that fear that had to be 
overcome. What finally gave him courage was the 
conviction that a violent persecutor who was now 
in the throes of agony was being sought by God 
himself, and that it was at once his duty and his 
privilege to undertake to bring light to the darkened 
soul. 

We are impressed with the directness of Ananias’ 
approach to Paul. He went right to the point. He 
saw that the ground was already prepared. It was 
not necessary to be hesitant and apologetic, and to 
move around the issue in wide circles. Too many 
opportunities are lost by failure to come quickly to 
grips with the question. Not so Ananias. He told 
the stricken Paul at once that he had come to help 
him, and to explain the meaning of what had be- 
fallen him. “The Jesus you have persecuted is 
indeed the Christ of God, Israel’s true Messiah, 
God’s Suffering Servant, and he wants you for his 
disciple, and you will have no peace until you yield.” 
He not only addressed him by his familiar Jewish 
name of Saul, but he linked with it the suggestive 
word “brother.” 

Before Ananias left, Paul “regained his sight.” 
He could see for himself, and when a man can do 
that, nothing more is needed (cf. John 9:24-25). 

Ananias is never mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment save for this incident. But is it not enough? 
To lead a soul to the light is a service indeed. In 
the crown of the humble Ananias is a bright star, 
and it will shine for ever (Daniel 12:3). 


OwOD C#D CFD 


SCIENCE has a sharp eye for ways and means, but 
too frequently it is blind to ends and values.—Albert 
Einstein. 


International Lesson Series 











A TEACHING PLAN 
By M. Earl Cunningham 


LESSON OUTLINE 


A. The contribution of Ananias 
1. The background of the story 
2. How Ananias overcame his fear 
3. How he helped Paul 


B. Doing God’s will in spite of fear 
C. The power of Christian fellowship 


Your purpose in guiding your class in a study of 
today’s lesson will be twofold. First, you will want 
it to be an experience in which you and the mem- 
bers of the class face up to the fact that a Christian 
does not let fear keep him from doing any task 
which he is convinced is God’s will. He gains his 
courage from his confidence in God. Second, you 
will want the discussion to help each member of the 
class realize the responsibility every Christian has 
for encouraging and helping persons who have 
expressed a desire to lead a new life in Christ. 


You will probably want to begin the class session 
by stating that we are studying about another every- 
day New Testament Christian who was a friend and 
helper of a great man. We hear of Ananias because 
of the part he played in the conversion of Paul. 
And the conversion of Paul was one of the most im- 
portant events in all history. 


It will be well to sketch briefly the background of 
Paul’s conversion. Note that he was schooled in 
the Hebrew tradition. At about the age of fifteen 
his parents sent him from their home in Tarsus to 
Jerusalem to study under Gamaliel. He was an 
exceptional student. While very youfig he became 
a member of the Sanhedrin. He had great zeal for 
the Jewish law and complete devotion to the cause 
of Israel. Because of his religious zeal and loyalty 
he became an ardent foe of the new religion pro- 
claimed by the followers of Jesus. He thought it 
was his duty to God to stamp out this new faith. 
He had witnessed the execution of Stephen who 
willingly died rather than renounce his belief about 
Jesus Christ. He could not help but wonder if 
Stephen was right. Nevertheless, he increased his 
zeal against the Christians and was on his way to 
Damascus with authorization to seek out and punish 
the followers of Christ. The little band of Christians 
in Damascus knew of Paul’s mission and greatly 
feared his coming. 

At this point, you will want to have the Scripture 
lesson read. Only a portion of the lesson is printed 
in the pupils’ material. Be sure to read the entire 
passage (Acts 9:1-22). 

The Scripture lesson describes the three phases 
of Paul’s conversion and the important part Ananias 
had in the third. Since the lesson today is about 
Ananias, the three stages of Paul’s experience will 
be studied primarily to determine the significance 
of what Ananias did. 


The first phase was Paul’s emotional awakening. 
On the Damascus road he came to an awareness of 
the reality of the living Christ. This awakening 
brought judgment upon his former life. The second 
stage involved three days of reflection and prayer. 


This was a period of inner struggle and much search- 
ing. His life had been centered about the Jewish law 
and it took much thought and prayer in his struggle 
to recenter it about Christ. He was earnestly seek- 
ing the will of God. The third stage was a period of 
instruction and fellowship and prayer. Here is 
where the light dawned through the brotherly en- 
couragement and guidance of Ananias. 


Guide your class in a discussion of the following 
questions: (1) Why did Ananias hesitate to go to 
see Paul? (2) What finally gave him courage to go? 
(8)Do you think he went in fear and trembling? 
Why? The hesitation of Ananias is not hard to 
understand. He knew that Paul had been one of 
the most bitter enemies of the Christian movement. 
He had heard of his harsh and unreasonable treat- 
ment of Christians. And he knew why he had come 
to Damascus. His hesitation to go to Paul was a 
natural one. Yet the inner voice was strong and 
persistent. He finally became convinced that Paul 
was being sought by God himself. He was equally 
certain that he had received the divine command to 
take the good news of Christ to Paul. That convic- 
tion gave him courage to go in spite of the dangers. 


Do you think that it is a sin to dread difficult or 
dangerous situations in which Christians are some- 
times involved? Why? When does sin appear in 
such situations? What kinds of fears do we have 
today? What resources are available to give 
strength and courage in such situations? 


Next, consider with your class the kind of help 
Ananias brought to Paul. Ask, What kind of help 
did Paul need? He was struggling for enlighten- 
ment. He needed the kind of help Ananias brought 
—a forgiving spirit, encouragement, explanation, 
further instruction. Here was a man reaching out 
his hands in forgiveness to his greatest enemy and 
calling him brother. 

Ask your class if they had ever thought of what 
might have happened if no one in the little Christian 
band at Damascus had believed in Paul but had 
suspected that his conversion was not real. If a 
man with the capabilities of Paul needed the 
brotherly guidance of a more mature Christian, how 
much more do new Christians today need similar 
help. 

This leads to these questions: What responsibility 
do Christians have for new recruits for the King- 
dom? What should be our attitude toward new 
church members? What plans do we have to extend 
the power of the Christian fellowship to them? 
What else should we do? How can our Christian 
fellowship sustain other members in_ personal 
crises? 

wo CHD Of 


Property Isn’t Sacred 


PROPERTY is by its very nature limited and rela- 
tive, it has only a functional significance in relation 
to personality. The only permissible and real form 
of property is possession. One can approve property 
only as possession, no more than that. Property is 
always relative to man, it is functional, human, it 
exists for man. There is nothing whatever sacred 
about property, it is man that is sacred.—From 
Slavery and Freedom, by Nicolas Berdyaev; 1944; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Used by permission. 
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ace and Machinery 


‘Il Anderson 


Salvation by Sci 
By Max 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17] 
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For if there are no values beyond scientific valu: 
a man is an animal to be worked, a woman is : 
animal to be bred, a child is an animal to be sav 
or not according to its usefulness in the practi 
and piratical scheme of things. The only sources 
human dignity and respect for the individual a 
the great arts, such as poetry, and the great r 
ligions, such as Christianity. These are the on 
bulwarks the race has ever had against despa 
Without them we look out on a cold and ble: 
universe, a complex of revolving forces througho 
the sky, a complex of revolving forces within matt« 
and ourselves here among these forces, quite mea 
ingless to ourselves or to the universe, with 1 
destiny except to eat our quota of meals, sleep o1 
quota of nights, and die meaninglessly at the e1 
of them. This is despair. This is the despair 
Hitler and the German people who follow him. On 
accepted it leads inevitably to Iago’s Machiavellia 


The Jus 


[ CONTINI 


are full of fear and foreboding. Our hope, as wi 
the prophets of old, is that there is a God 

Righteousness who will bring peace and justice up: 
earth—and there can be no peace without justi 
But the Gospel has made us see that alike justi 
and peace can come upon earth only through tru 
and faith and love. No use of might, not even t! 
irresistible power of God, can establish these, el 
God would have long since brought them to eart 
Only as men see the truth of God, the God « 
righteousness and mercy; only as men give ther 
selves to this God in the trust and obedience 


The Lesson: 


ae 


THE discussion of ‘Essential Human Rights 
groups using the Learning for Life Course, will |} 
continued in September. The topics for the fo: 
Sundays will be: “The Right to Work” (Labor D: 
Sunday), “The Right to Be Individually Judged 
“Freedom of Speech,” and “The Right of Educ 
tion.” 


This course will seek to give special consideratic 
to the close connection between human rights ar 
human responsibilities. 


Aquila and Priscilla, Barnabas, the Town Cle? 
at Ephesus, and Eunice, Lois, and Timothy will | 
the New Testament characters studied by grouy 


ism, to the glorification of the state, and to mass 
murder. 

If we are to oppose Hitler we must believe in our- 
selves, as individuals and as a nation. And if we 
are to believe in ourselves we must—and there is 
no way out of it—believe that there is purpose and 
pattern in the universe, that man can contribute 
to this purpose and that every individual man has 
a sacred right to follow his own intuition toward 
that purpose in so far as his actions are compatible 
with the liberty and happiness of his neighbors. It 
should be every man’s right and privilege to choose 
his own faith or work it out from his own flashes 
of revelation. But faith we must have. 

[This excerpt from the preface to Maxwell An- 
derson’s play, “Journey to Jerusalem,” is used by 
permission of Anderson House, publishers.— 
EDITOR. | 


ce of God 


FROM PAGE 5] 


faith; only as these God-surrendered men open 
heart and life to be ruled by his love—only so will 
the justice ahd love of God be established upon 
earth. 

In this faith we can be confident and unafraid, 
and repeat the ancient words of Zechariah which 
have their fulfillment in Christ: 

“Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion; ... behold, 
thy king cometh unto thee; he is just, and having 
salvation; lowly, and riding upon an ass... and he 
shall speak peace unto the nations: and his dominion 
shall be from sea to sea.” 


in September 


using the International Lesson Series in September. 
The importance of making Christian choices in daily 
life situations of seeming unimportance, is empha- 
sized in these studies. 

These four lessons will conclude the series, which 
started in July, on ‘“Unheralded Bible Characters.” 


Owo GO CHD 


I HAVE NOT learned to love my country with closed 
eyes, with bowed head and with sealed lips.—Peter 
Y. Chaadaev, Russian philosopher (1794-1856). 


International Lesson Series 
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Uprooted Peoples 


The following story, with the map and statistics, 
was taken from “Uprooted Peoples” in Atlas of 
Home Missions, published by the Joint Division of 
Education and Cultivation, Board of Missions and 
Church Extension of The Methodist Church.— 
EDITOR. 


MISFORTUNES often attend the insecurity involved 
in the movements of peoples and the establishment 
of homes in new situations. 

During the war years thirty million civilians 
moved to other communities and other sections of 
the country, into situations that may still be con- 
sidered impermanent. War industries and high 
wages called millions of families from town and 
country to the city, intensifying the cityward trend 
of a period of years. 

In this shift, the western states gained two and 
a half million people, and the southern states one 
and a third million. All other sections of the nation 
lost in population. 

Of the twenty states and the District of Columbia 
with a numerical gain, the greatest was made by 
California, Virginia, Florida, and Texas. Among 
the heaviest losing states were New York, Penn- 
Sylvania, Minnesota, Iowa, Oklahoma, and Ken- 
tucky. 

Percentages of gains and losses present a clearer 
picture of the problems faced by states and com- 
munities in caring for additional groups with exist- 
ing facilities. Nevada led the states with an in- 
crease of 41.9 per cent. District of Columbia, Ari- 


zona, California, and Florida had the next highest 
percentages of increase. The heaviest percentage of 
loss was in North Dakota with 17.7 per cent, fol- 
lowed by Montana, Vermont, South Dakota, and 
Oklahoma. 

Another significant fact is that within many 
states reporting an overall loss, certain cities showed 
large gains (one evidence of the rural to urban 
trend) : Mobile, 60.9 per cent; Wichita, 36 per cent; 
Dayton, 14.6 per cent; and Louisville, 12.7 per 
cent. Other metropolitan areas showing large in- 
creases were Norfolk, San Francisco, Charleston 
(South Carolina), Savannah, and Portland (Ore- 
gon). 

Many smaller counties showed noticeable in- 
creases, as Warwick County, Virginia, with 200 per 
cent, Bay County in Florida, and Moore and Orange 
Counties in Texas with more than 100 per cent. 

Absorption of groups in communities presents 
problems for the newcomers and the established 
residents. The depletion of rural population like- 
wise brought problems in those areas. In an en- 
deavor to help solve the problems of a shifting 
population and to aid in the necessary adjustments, 
the Board of Missions and Church Extension of 
The Methodist Church projected a program includ- 
ing Church Extension projects in communities 
affected by war conditions, new congregations in 
swollen areas, additional workers for Negro 
churches and institutions, expansion of the Group 
Ministry and Larger Parish plans in rural sections, 
and trailer churches and pastors for migrant groups. 








isa Lessou t 


Good teachers everywhere use maps to she 
historical locations and points of interest 
lessons. Show a city or a region on a map ai 
immediately the lesson comes out of 
realm of the vague faraway into somethi: 
tangible that everybody can see and und 
stand. 


COKESBURY CLASS MAPS 
Illustrated at Right 


This complete set of five maps, printed in full color ; 
constructed to last for years of hard service, covers 
early Old Testament through the Roman Empire peri 
They may be bought one map at a time or in sets. S 
22 by 28 inches. 


THE MAPS 


1. New Testament Palestine. 

2. Old Testament Palestine. (Tribal divisions, cities 
refuge.) 

3. Egypt to Canaan. (Route of the Exodus, via Red | 
and Wilderness.) 

4. Roman Empire and Journeys of Paul. 

5, Early Bible Lands. (Scene of early Old ‘Testament histo: 















































if sales tax applies in your state, please add necessary amount 


A e304 taught with maps 


iat lives! 
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Fuse case tot sfomek 





COKESBURY CLASS MAPS—SET “A”. The five maps 
with tin-edged top and bottom, Without tripod but with 
CUS E GAGE Or SIOMABE aie 6 oc ei ode eens per set, $4.75 
COKESBURY CLASS MAPS—SET “B”. The five maps 
mounted on wooden roller, complete with folding metal 
PRAPPOU Anil MUNIN MASE na see a nr win eto ee per set, $6.95 


COKESBURY CLASS MAPS—SINGLES. Class maps, tin- 
edged top and bottom, sold singly. Order by title and 
PUT As oe ca A we c.e Oe 4a en eee each, $1.00 


COKESBURY BIBLE WORLD MAP 
Illustrated at Left 


A large color map of the entire Bible World, especially 
convenient for use in large classes and departments. It 
covers all territory from Carthage on the east to the 
Persian Gulf on the west and from the northern tip 
of the Caspian Sea on the north to Egypt and the Red 
Sea on the south. A heavy tube case is provided for 
storage and easy transportation, Size, 56 by 44 inches, 


Bible World Map “A.” Mounted on solid rollers. Has 
button strap for hanging and for fastening in rolled 
pPoOsaOn, Mn tbe WARE) seis divs soe ae saws eaesieiee eee $4.95 


Bible World Map “B.” Mounted on patented spring 
roller (operates like a window shade). In tube case. $5.95 


rders within your state. No tax required on interstate orders. 


The Methodist P blishing House 


yuse serving you 


Please order from 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 11 4 
Nashville 2 New York I! { 
Kansas City 6 San Francisco 2 





oe 


Baltimore 3 Portland 5 
Pittsburgh 30 Richmond 16 
Boston {6 Detroit | Dallas { 








